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This curriculum guide seeks to provide teachers with 
a brief account of four minority groups in the United States: 
Afro-Americans, American Indians, Hexican-americans, and Puerto 
Ricans. Because Afro- Americans consitute the largest minority group, 
they are dealt with more extensively than the other three groups. 
This curriculum guide is designed to be used by teachers in all 
subject areas in grades Kindergarten through 12, as they incorporate 
minority history ani culture into the total curriculum. Teachers 
should not be limited by the information and sources in this 
publication; due to space limitations, the guide is a highlighting of 
events rather than a comprehensive history. There are three ways to 
locate information; by subject matter, by date, and by means of the 
alphabetical index. To speed the location of material pertaining to 
Ohioans and Ohio history, a color screen has been applied to this 
material. This curriculum guide lends itself to a variety of teaching 
methods. Two of these are: (1) " Present-to-past. « This method 
capitalizes on students* awareness of current events. Ihat is 
happening today is studied and discussed in relation to former 
events. (2) Belated Events. Since no event occurs in a vacuum, 
teachers of various subjects can relate their discussion of 
inventions, scientific discoveries, artistic triumphs, great 
newspaper editors, to other happenings of the time period being 
discussed. (Author/JH) 
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PREFACE 



In 19^, as a result of innumerable requests and an establisl^ 
need, the OfRce of Urban Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, published the first edition of Providing K'12 Multi-Culturd Cur- 
ricidar Experiences. Ihis eflfcat was pointed toward inclusion of the 
contributions from our varied minorities toward the total growth and 
development of our nation in a mote meaningful cturriculinn. Aldiough 
black Amerk:ans, as the major "minority" in our large urban areas, have 
a wider coverage in this work, it is crucial that all minorities repre- 
sented in this gidde find ipieater expimire thnnigbout all the di^plines 
of the curriculum. 

T}» first guide was distributed to all (Miio sc^iool districts, tibe 50 
state departments of education, U.S. OflBce of Education and other 
concerned agencies. respond to thk ^ort was overwhehning. 
More than 20,000 additional copies were requested. While die depart- 
ment, unfortunately, was not able to fill afl of ti^ reqt^ts, a great 
number of children in the State of Ohio indeed benefited from the 
materials presented in that earlier publication. 

Tl^ 110th Gei^ral Assenbly, recognizing the continued need 
for emphasis on die placement of positive information (xmceming 
contributions of all minorities in the curriculum, passed Senate Reso- 
lution No. 103. Primary s^xmsors for tlw r^lution were Senator Wil- 
liam Bowen of Cincinnati and Senator Paul R. Matia of Westlake. This 
resolution (see page vi ), urged the inclusion of all minorities in the 
curriculum for all diildren in the sdiools of Ohio. As a result of this 
r^olution, the department s commitment, and the continued demand 
for additional aid, die Office of Urban Education directed a group of 
research consultants in the development of this revised edition of the 
19^ effort. 

Departmental staff meml^n and consultants are to be congra- 
tulated for their efforts to maintain authentic and historical continuity 
in the treatment of the varied multi-ethnic contributions to the great- 
ness of America. Individuals, issues, and ideas are covered within the 
framework of this foundation material. This publication, therefore, 
provides a v^ide which kxial sdiool districts may utilize in carrying 
out thehr commitment for curricular credibility. In order for this docu- 
ment to become more than just another "handout," a series of statewide 
curriculum seminars are scheduled to assist in classroom implementa- 
tion. The orientation seminars will be conducted jointly by the Divi- 
sion of Renewal and Redesign and the Office of Equal Educational 
Opportunity. From this groundwork, the teacher must be the builder! 




Robert O. Greer 
Assistant Superintendent 
Urban Education 
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FOREWORD 



QiiaHty integrated education flouri^^ only when quality inte- 
grated instructional materials are skillfully utilized. Few requests from 
districts moving toward desegregation exceed those for consultative 
services and curricular suggestions in the area of minority group his- 
tory and culture. 

It was in response to diis demand diat die concept of a multi- 
cultural chronological guide was bom. The sefection of Afro- Ameri- 
cans, Mexican- Americans, Puerto Ricans and native Americans for 
treatment in this volume was based on the number of requests and 
die space available in die pubUcatkuL 

The destruction of tibe melting pot mydi is now documented 
history. In its place has emerged me realization that America k a 
coUecHon of minoriHes^ each tadque IcM^, escfc fUmrkking in- 
tact in the ^annHa of Americm mi^^^mm. 

The framors of currioila and ihe pubHsh^ ci .exts hr die sdK)ols 
of this country are now awakening to the irreparah'** damage inflicted 
upon all children when the ridi history and her.t .ge of America's 
minorities are excluded from the curriculum and frort- jurricmlum mate- 
rials. The avalanche of publicatkms fm minc^ty group histinry and 
culture is ample evidence of the posttive response of pubbd^ to 
this call for the "new h^ry" of the United States. Tlie t)ook-purctias- 
ing publk: now has virtually unlimited dioices for Meeting quality 
integrated texts. Yet due to the ec»nomics of the five-to-seven-year 
book purchasing cycle, hundreds of thousands of children are bdng 
denied di^ ben^t of an enh^tmied and enriched instructional pro- 
gram utilizing integrated instructk>nal materials, l^isal t^cts whidi 
depict die rSe of Black Americans and odier minority groups in a 
scholarly and realistic manner are still missing in many da^rooms. 
The role of this publication is to provkle a resource for diat period 
of time between tl^ phasing out of old texts and die adoption of 
quality integrated texts. 

To those who wiD find this Ixiok useful — a word of cautton. 
Thei^ is «o aub^tae for tej^tooks In every mbl^ ^tfter arm^ in 
wfddt r^evant n^wriiy group maierimi is tcoeeis ifUo ihe fabric of 
tlw hook and fi^tem ^i^thm k t^^en^d in a mmner dia* 
idaya trndersUmdiRgf empathy, and resp^. thus the temporary as- 
pect of the use of this supplementary guide bode cannot be over- 
stated. Failure to adopt quality integrated texts at die earliest possible 
date with the thought of using this publication as a long-range resource 
disregards the principle for which Providing K-12 MM-€idturat Cur^ 
ricular Experiences was written. 

We fully recognize that providing culturally diverse cmrricular 
materials is but one dimension of the many-faceted thrust r^uir^ 
to assure culturally enridied educat^. Hiis publkation is part of tl^ 
continuing drive of the Ohio Department of Education to support and 
promote quality integrated education. Our hope is that Providing 
K'12 Multi-Ctdturd Curricular Experiences will be a useful thou^ 
temporary tcol in the schools of Ohio, 




Office of Equal Educational Opportunity 
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HOW TO USE THIS CURRICULUM GUIDE 

This curriculum guide is desdgned to be used by tradiers In all subfec^ arras in ^des K tinwgh 1% as ihsy 
iiicmpi^te mim»it>' Kist(^ ami culture ixAo the UHa\ curriculum* Teach<^ skmki not be limited tl^ infimnaticm 
and soiut?e$ in this jHiblicatitHi; due to space limitattims, the guide is a highlighting ctf emits rathCT than a 
com{»reheasive histc^. There are three ways to locate infonnatiiHi: by subject natter, by date, and by means of the 
ali^btiical index. To ^peed the locutiim iA material pertaining to CMiiimns and Ohio histoiy, a ct>lor sclera has 
been allied to this arterial. 



1. 8Y SUBJECT MA-nm All teachers, K dmni^^ 12, 
will fimi the subject matter desiguutimis l^lpful when 
attempting to use this publicuticm. A few* elected ref- 
erences have been noted fcH* the airt<x>-often ».v^j^ected 
K through 3 grade levels. B«i^ each pamgraph sec* 
ri<m is an aUbm^ation for ^ch general sub^ matter 
area. Tl^se include; F. A. (fine arts: art, musk* drama); 
N5« (natural sdetKes: physk*al and biological ^ience, 
math, health); B.S. (behavics^l sciences: psydiology, 
sockdo^, andiropology); RE. (physical education, 
sp<Hts); LA. (imiustrial arts, hcmie eccmcHnin); L.A. 
(language arts: speech, jmimalism, literature); and K-3 
(material i^iihible fm primary grades). 

Since all Information in the guide can be used in the 
area social studies (including civics, geograf^y, gov- 
ernment and problems of democracy), social studies tc^ 
ks as such may be found in the al{^betiz«l index. 

2. m DATE. Those teaching in the gaieral ar^ of 
social studies will find it easy to integrate minority his- 

tcHy into their regular coimses by adding the inft^rmaticMi 
in this guide to that given in the cla^»xxmi textboc^. 
Teachm in other subject matter areas will sometimes 
find items iA minority history which are relevant to the 
pawn or event they are dealing with in the dassnxmi. 

Example: 

In covolng the period of Franklin D. Roosevelt s 
administration, social studies teacl^rs can in- 



dude Afro-AnMnicans and the New Deal (i^ge 
21); WiUard Townsend, an Afro-American C^ioan 
ac^ve in labw mov^nent ({mge 21); aiKi 
contributitms of minc^ty-^group Americans dur- 
ing World War II (pages ^-23). 



3. BY M£Axs OF THE ALmAKTiCAL ixMX. The alpha- 
l^ic^l index is extet^ve, with cross-r^nmcing. 

Example: 

The second paragraph o( 1942 is indexed under 
"Riots, radar "Armed forces," *Tmman. Prtsi- 
dent Harry S "Committee on Civil Rights," and 
"To Secure These R^ftf^" 

Informatim devoted to Ohioans and Ohio histwy 
has Wn screened; thus it may be ^isily recc^^oized and 
utilized by teachers of Ohio histcsy. 

Example: 

Ohio L^^ature^ Vke dmse ctf <Ah» nwdieni 
and western tcsritortes and ^ates, enacted *BIack 
Laws" restricting tbe li^rts and movem^its <rf 
Afro-Amerkans. Blacks were not alknved to testify 
a^dnA white p&soo^ s&w on Juri^y or emigrate 
to such areas as lUinc^ Imliai^ axui Oreg^m. The 
latter restrkrticm was (mfy ^OTadically enfcared, 
and Afro-Am^icans moved wwt eagerly. 



This curriculum guide lefnis itself to a variety di teaching methods, Two (rf these are; 



1. ^^"mESENT-TO-PAST." Some social studies teaches 
are l^ginning to use this metiuyd teaching, which oip- 
italszes on stt^ents* awarei^^ of current trvents. What 
is happening today is studied and discus^ in relation 
to kmaer evaorts. 

Example: 

Tl^ 1973 election of TlKMnas BnKlley as mayor of 
Los AngeJes, California ctHild le^ to a discussion 
<A the part Afn>-Americans have played as elected 
officials in the Unit^ States. By reading the 
paragraphs listed in tl)e index under "Elected 
Officials, Afro-American,** the teacher will be able 
to trace their histi^' and involve the students in 
further researcit 



2. RELATED EVENTS. Since uo cvcut oc^cuTs in a vac- 
uum, teachei^ of v^mis subjects can rdate their dis- 
cussum o( inventimis, sctentifie disMV^es, aitistic 
triumphs, great newsfwper editors, to c^her hapf^nings 
(rf the time period bdng discussed We suggest that die 
teachei^ who use this technique diedc events oi die 
chnxioloj^ during a few years bef we am) after the event 
imder discussion in order to understand the forces whkdi 
determined tte event and wtet fdlowed. 

Example: 

As the 40-hour week l^can^ stimdurd and tl^ 
American eccniomy t^^n to pick up, the secomi 
great mtgmtion dF blacks to urban areas erf the 
North and S<Kith began (1940, page 22), 
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INTRODUCTION 



HUs curriculum guide seeks to provide tead^rs with a brtef ac- 
count of four minority groups in the United States: Afro-Americans« 
American Indians. M^can-Americans and Puerto Rfeans. Because 
Afro-Americans constitute the largest minority group, they are dealt 
with more extensively than the other three grouf^. 

Every eflFort was made to make this guide as informative and 
complete as po^ble. This was no easy task. On the one hand» source 
materials about Afro- Americans have proliferated greatly in recent 
years and not all modem writers have interpreted historical events in 
the same way. On die other hand, much of the litemture concerning 
American Indians, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Riouis takes the 
fbrm of sociological or anthropological studies, largely written by 
non-Indians and non-Spanish-speaking authors. Both the abundance 
and scarcity of source materials, coupled with limitations dF sj^ce, 
have compounded our difficulties. The books which were actually 
used in writing diis guide are listed in the bibliography, but it is 
hoped that teachers will go beyond this limited list to increase their 
own — and therefore their students' — knowledge and understanding 
of the important part played by these peoples in the history of America. 
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OHIO SENATE 



A BBSOLUTION 



JACKSCm-BALUOO^S^UItK. AmC»*tffi8SRS« KB8SBL- 

te rvqitttc tfm 9&pMttmm of S4iK«CiM Co IQ* 
corporoto viChin ict goitelisoi for rvqsirod 
oobjttccs boUiitvd curricolo in Cho cootrito* 
cioi» of rocUl, othoic. ood colftircl oloioiitt 
of (%io ond tbc aitim; owS to MwrUliM Ctw 
Stou B««r of Bd«tMi«i to cokt ft^roprutc 
BupporCias Mtioo. 

tmsSEAS. ww^tM of ttm Sontto of ttit llOth Govrol Aflt««^lsr of l^lo* 
rocegoite th^ mvd tfm ti^jocct pr«t€rit*4 for in ^io*i o^iooU (o prostot 

i toUovod porcroyil of %tm coot ribyC toot of tl» miy rociol, othnio, oi^ cdUunl 
•loMOtt of cmio oftd of tilt ffoicod Stotot ; 

WSffilffiAS. Th^ Dopormoc of Sduutioo it dwrytd with ttw rt^ootibilitir of 
tttoMitbing cttrrlcuUr guitftlintt for tobJteCt to prtieribtd bf tht Rtiritod Cedo; 
thortforo bt it 

BBSOiVfiD, Thoc tht Dtportntot of EdaetClflii b# roqtttt(od to iotorporsto ttU 
tfi«od evrrieolt its Clw tovltt, cvltorol, tod tecmfivic contri^tent, til«tory, ood c«v« 
tci«>or«ry pr<AI«M of ciio »toy rtcitl, ttluifc, <t»d mlcurtl tltfwott of Ohio tod tbo 
Ooictd SCtcti; intludint biit fmt livlCod Co ptrtont of Africto, Astrlsto-If^ito^ Md 
Sptoitli titmtsod dttctott, iriCMft iCt gttldtliiitt for tut>locci prttcribtd bf cdo Rtvtttd 
Codt for tcudy In C^fe't tcli'S 'ltt tod it furthtr 

lttS0LVfi&9 IlitC 'nt Otptremic of S^MCiflR ho roqtttiCtd Co roporc ict offottt 
tod Clitir tffvcc in C^Sc rtgtrd tnovtlty to ict rtport Co clw GtMrtt Attti^lys Md bt 
it furchvr 

&ESOLVSD« nuii Cht SCteo totrd of EdootCioo it Ktroby moot it li tod Co Ctht tp> 
propritC^ tcCioQ if) tt^orc of chii rotoluCioo; iMd bo ic forchtr 

RSS<H^D« TbtC Cb« Clorfc of Cht StntCt CrtimiC duty tutbttKictiod eepitt of 
Chit rttolocieo to cho SttporiotooteiiC of Poblic lotcroction; tnd Co Cbt Scttt Mrd of 

EiN»etciM). 




1, Htrry V. Joop, btrtby ctrtify 
Chtc cbt tbovo ft t cmo tod corroct «q»y 
of AModtd Sonttt Rttolocioii Ho. lOJ. 
t^pCtd bf cbt milo taitet. Hoy 1S» 1973. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 



B.S. 



BJO. 
B.S. 



BX. 

K-3 

2m 

B.S. 
N.S. 

lA 

1500 
B.C. 

B.S. 
FA 

1000 
BX. 

B.S. 
LA. 



BX. 
B.S. 



4B 
BX. 

25 
B,C. 



THE EARLIEST KNOWN MAN, Zit^anthn^us 
BoM » East Afrkan Maa« lived i^r Tanzante 
((imiierly Tiuigan)rika) t^ar the Kenya botier id 
Great Rtft VaUey of Alduvai Gorge, 

THE NILE VALLEY WAS INHABITED and 
gave birth to Egyptian culture. The make-up d the 
inhabitants wm that erf Bushman and blacL Tlie 
Qo^M^iHHi Eun^eans who came 1^ NcHth Afrfca 
ran^ 12,000 years ago were not European in the 
nKK^m saise o£ the wc»rd The mamiais, c^urtoiK 
and religions <rf the histm^ Egyptians su^^ that 
[K^istcaic Eg^t was Afriom ami that the earliest 
^^rs came from d^ South (Ugawia and Punt)« 

THE FIRST OXEN were yoked to ^ ]^ow in die 
Nile Valley, Hwws were introduced toto Afrfea 
thrtnigh Arabia and Mc^oBa; cattle were (kimcsti« 
cated in Afrfca* 

^NEFERU, THE RULER BEFORE KHUFU, 
iSK^^»d die imperial mi^t oi Egypt by raiding 
Sk^an and bringing blade captives, oxen and goate 
to Egypt When Khufu became ruler» he die 
Uack peopfe friwi Sudan as laboro^ to erect three 
great pyramids at Giza. 

The mysterious pe<^ ^ the OLMEC (INDIAN) 
TRIBE ai^yeared around 1500 B.C and settled in die 
coastal regions near V^acruz, Mcsicfca Tte Ohnec 
art, dutmdogy, and calei^br laki die fmindatiiN^ 
ft» die imbsequCTt cultures in all of Mkklle Amerk^ 

The fame and presti^ of KVSH, OR ETHIOPIA, 
reached its height. iCashta« Piankhi and Taharga 
were amcmg the rulers who ^velqpcd Ku^. After 
Egypt became a colony of Ethiopia^ ^ankhi rated 
it a^ spaced a granite stela m tah^ €i stime at 
Jebel Barical on which the details of hh conquest 
were inscribed peq^ <tf M»oi^, one of die 
capitals of Kudi, v^d hiero^y^iira, and Utn ^ 
vented an alphabet of their own« Archedogists have 
so far collected abcmt 850 fragmentary texts from 
di^ ancient dvilizatimi. Tl^ Kushites ware entirely 
different from the am^estors ol those called Ethio- 
piam today. 

HANNIBAL^ the great black Carthaginian gei^ral^ 
was di^eated at d^ Battle oi Zama 1^ Sdpto Afri* 
canus the Elder. Although die Cartl^f^nians con* 
i^stently crucified their (tefeated g^^reU, they held 
Hiumibil in such high esteem that they made him 
their ruler. 

CLEOPATRA, a black queen of Egy^ and the 
last of the Pt<^m^, was defeated at Thapsus by 
Octavioiut Marciis« 

From 25 B.C to 1^ A.D., ANCIENT AFRICA 
CONDUCTED TRADE with the Chinese, Creeks* 
Carthaginians* Rcmians« and peoph of tl^ Andi Em- 
pire in the East. African i\^ was nee^d in China 



A.D. 



B.S. 
LA. 



12KK) 
B.S. 



14(K) 

B,S. 



1441 



B.S. 



and hif^ ptiwpd in Imlia. By the begiming oi die 
Islamfc Era, bl^ks-as mcsdiants (free) and mer- 
dbandfae (slaves)-^ had been ii^fodMed into v^of 
countries. 

IXuing the fourdi cmitury, ETHICMnA be^me a 
Christian state umiar Rmwui rule. Bl«^ b^an to 
ndgmte to western Afrk^ Ghana rose as a powerful 
African em{^ which he^ sway frar over 800 yMrSp 
possesidng great wealdi, and, in die court oi King 
Teramii^ exhibiting pmop and dmtntftance. 
Skilled warriors, inc^isitng ardms, woe a part of 
the sod^t ^ woe city govefncm ami cmnsdors* 
The gates of ti» empire were guarded by excdlendy- 
fared d(^. 

Vk^ It a black Ft^ and native id Africa, osda«d 
the church to ftrffow western custixns to o^kattog 
Easter. He was the authtf id i^^vnal sfriritual woiks, 
and is believed to ^ die diwdi s fint eode^^ 
to write to L^in. 

MALI (ALSO "IbfELLE^ lose to promineooe at 
Ghana's dedme and remained a fm-eminrat Afrtem 
em^re until theendof the fifte^th century. Sundiata 
Keita, a king oi d^ Mali Eoy^ during tte ddr^ 
teenth century t la^ the foundation fw Mali's to^imial 
greatness and ^umied a vigimnis pdicy ctf military 
conqw^ Y^}kh mack M^ a pow«fuI 8taie« fite 
encouraged a mm eattensive cultivate ol cottosi« 
Ma^ Musa (ak^i called Kaidca Misa, Kaidean* 
Mius^ Gai^*Mu^ and Gcmga Musa), a fmurtee^ 
centuiy kto^ unified a systrai cd law and arnu^^ 
protection fw the tracb rout^. He made a histmic 
pilgrimage to Meco^ ai^ gave away so miKli pAA 
as alms md gifts that ti^e was a derahmtton oi giokd 
to t!^ Middle East fm* sev^id years. He \»o^^tA 
haiA to Mali eAnrated tnm and kleas to imgmw 
his kii^ckm Musa s atfc»i^ to IwiUI a united West 
Africa was very nearly suc^ssfuL 

SONCHAY (ALSO SONCHAI), unckr die teader^ 
ship id Scmni Ali, was established as a great Afrfcan 
emigre. Songlmy's grratest kii^ was Askia Mo* 
lmnuned,a g^^td^^hads^'i^as ^tnendni^^ 
and who seired power to 1493. A IniOknt adminis* 
tratOT and an enUf^itened kgislator^ Askia rem^ui- 
iaced the army, imfHoved the baiddng ami credit 
systexm and ma^ Gao, Walata* T^buktat aikl 
Jeni^ totellectual centers. The &mgbay ^npire was 
lasger than all ol Eun^. 

ANTAM GONSALVIS carried die first Africans 
in hk ship to P<»tugal; the following year, moctem 
African slave track began with tl» Portuguese ex* 
dmnge of blades for Berbers. Ten Afrii^ns were 
Immght to Prince Henry of POTtogal,whoeiKxntraged 
slave trade l^c^use id tl» econ<mifc advantog^ it 
affmded In 1448, die Portoguew fonmd tl^ Lagos 
ai^ Ai^uim Trading Compani^ to Wert Africa, and 
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fay 1460, 700 to 800 Afrkans wete being shipped to 
Portt^ amuaUy, wme (A whcnn were to 
Salamanca and Se\^ in Spain. In both Portugal and 
Sdshi. slaves were aUe tolHty ti^freeckmi anddius 1510 
were assimilated into the socteties of these countries. 

80NNIALI, king of ^he Songhay Empire In Africa, 
amquered die hist(»icai dtv ai Ttalniktu, the 
cuknral center of tl» worM. The reputatitm td 
UndlMiktu's scIkx^ of thedogy and law spre^ hx 
into Muslitn Asia. White scholars, such as El-Akit, 
and black sdiolars, such as Bagayogo, were Mhic^ted 
at Timbttktu. the Uni>^ty ik Sadun^ ^ Timbuktu 
oSeteA cmirses in surgery, law, ami literature. Many 
doctiav, iu<^^ priests and odm lean^ men liv^ 
and wwked in Umlrnktu. The dty lad an advancdi 
syst«n ai economics, 

nSIHIO ALONZO NINO was a crew member of 
A^can decent who ac(»»npanied Cdumlms. Bl^ 
sorvants, slaves, and explorers came to the New 
World widi the first Spanish and Freuch explorers. 

PUERTO RICO WAS DISCOVERED by Colum- 
bus in l<i^ on his secmid voyage. The original 
iriwlritants, die Arawak (Indians), calted thdr i^and 
"BMiqu^n" or "Borinquto," and their Spanish con- 
querors came to call d» natives "Borinqu6nos." 
"Borii^i^" has survived as a popular name Im 
fvesto Rico. The Arawak were ^led agriculturist, 
macte p<rttwy, a^ fa^cmed (vnan^nte out of native 
gold. 

Cohunbus initiated the ENSLAVEMENT OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS by sending more than SOO of 
them to to be sdd The Spani^ macte the mea 
wwk as daves in the mii^ and the wmnen* wlwn 
not kilted, ««re imjur^sed as dcnnestic smd ^tate 
wmkem. 

B^weea 1500 ami 1510, SLAVE-RAIDERS fte- 
pt^mlated die native (Indian) community in die 
RgKnmfls and began vi^ting Flcnlda to rapture 
American Indian slaves. 

From 1502 to 1517, BISHOP BARTHOLOM^ DE 
LAS CASAS of Haiti Rested the harsh treatment 
(d i»tive Haitians (Indians) by tl^ Si»nish, and 
pn^po^ to Charl^ V erf Spain diat the harder 
blades of West Afnca be used to repUice diem as 1B07 
slaves in Haiti. 

The i»M;ttee of slave-raiding, whidi had been ^> 
vek^ied by die Dutch, now b^»une well-^tabUdi^. 

Between ia)8 and 1511, die population frf PUERTO g ^ 
RICO declined from more dian 200,000 to 20,000; die 
pqimlation d Haiti Alined item more dian ^,000 
to 40.0(X). The natives (Indians) were treated with 
great oueity by the conquering Spaniards and were 
attacked new di^ases. Many committed suicide 
rad^ than ^^rve as slaves, ami mothers refused to 
have children. 
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During the same period, Spaniards ctmqii^ 
ing the natives (Indians) in what is now Fka^ 
Panama, Yucatan, and Medea 

AMERICAN INDIAN SLAVES were transported 
from Florida and the southern United States. Por- 
tuguese. English, French, eaad other ships ooc^km- 
ally carried <^ Amerksn Indians frrnn ^ A^u^ 
seaboard as well. 

Thirty blacks, incbdkig NEFLO IK OLANA (also 
"Nudo CMano"), w«e a paxt ol Balboa's eqpedi- 
thm; blacks were also with Pmce de L&m in his 
espbnitiuns. In the ISSD's and ISSO's, Estovanteo 
(or 'little Stei^"), a black, acted as gu^ for 
ito Vaca in the simthwest, ei^irteg what is now 
ArisKma and New Mexico. 

BLACK SLAVIC BEVCH.TED in a soutban 
settlement (what is now Smidi Cardiim). This was 
(me ci die ^u^kst recof^ slave rewidts in die 
United States. 

The S{»ni^ army (tf FBANCSCO VA^2UEZ DB 
COECWADO embused and eventrndly murdered 
all d^ PueUos (Ind&ms) in what is now New 
Mexico between 1539 and 1542. 

LEO AFBICANUS, a blade, wrote and puMidied 
HistOfy and Dmcrip^ of Afrka and the NiOtide 
Things T^WKin dmteiaed after travelling tbroit^ 
15 African kingdoms. It was the first detailed aoooBnt 
(d western and northexn Africa. 

BLACIC SLAVES BUILT ST. AUGUSTINE, 
FLORIDA, for their planish masters. 

PUERTO RICO BECAME A VAST JUNOJS ^ 
to a s^rtes aS m^^times, todudii^ a mcc^cm d 
severe hurricanes, an ejpi^aK^ oi smallpox, ami a 
plague c4 ants. All of die (wiginal natives, the 
Arawak, had died from disease or ill-usage by die 
Spaniards, <a had e^^ped to other islands. AH diat 
remained were a penal settlonent and a few whites 
and n^stizos (people of Indian and Sj^ni^ an- 
cestry). By die end ni ^ ^xteendi coitiay, die 
Puoto RIcan deposits w&re exlttti^ed, and 
agrk^ltural product&m had fallen ofiF sharply. So 
poor was die island that die maintenance of its 
government and fmiificatimis became the t&goasir 
Ulity of New %»in (Mexico). 

AMERICAN INDIAN tribes became exposed to 
disease, akolid and warfare by En^ish colonists, 
joined by Dutch, Scf^tish, Irish, French HugneM^ 
Goman, aid S^ndinav^ setd^ akn^ die At> 
lant&r seaboard Most ai d» Ai^k»n Indkms 
who did not die were driven westward to places 
from which they w&e driven westward a^in and 
again. Th<^ who i«naii^ along d^ coast fon^d 
little enclaves isdated fron each od^ and bcm die 
Eun^ieans and Africans who surrounded them, ex- 
cept for s(»ne, durrai^ miscegeiKiti<m, 
p^red into the general populati<m. 
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WANTO. AN AMERICAN INDIAN, was hd. 
m^ped by a trader and taken to Europe to be sokl 
as a slave. However, he was ransomed hy an Ei^* 
lidm^ and taken to Englami where he was tau^t 
to ^peal: En^ish and was emfrfoyed by a mot^hjuit. 
He eventually returned to Plymmth &xk. found tf^t 
many ctf his peog^ had been desbttyed by* df^ise. 

Squanto, along with Samoset and Ma«asoyt» be- 
friended the Pilgrims in Massadiusetts during 1620- 
1681. Squanto, especially, played an impwtant (»rt 
in the survival of the early settlers by showing them 
how to i^t maize am! ratee it, ami the technique 
oi uif^ SA Sm fertile. 

The irst twenty AFRICAN INDENTURED SEE* 
VANT8 arrived at Jamestown, Virgiufat^ and the term 
'TiegnT came into ccmumm usage. In %MmMi and 
Portuguese, -negro** meant "dark" when it referred to 
Afrkmi slaves^ and {nfd)ably derived frmn d^ Latin 
wofd, "niger^ meaning ''black.'' 

The first Afro- American child, WnXIAKI TUC^ 
was bmis in Jamestown, Virginia, an En^^ 
cd<my, mi January 3« 

MA SSACHUSETTS became the first ccdony to give 
statut4^ recognitkm to slavery; it was also the first 
i^te to cb away with slavery. (See 1780). 

Between 1080 and 1700, THE FIRST LEGAL 
DISTINCTIONS between white and bl^ servants 
WW enacted ^to law in Virgbiia and Mitfylmni; 

s^vante were permitted to buy tl^ir freedmn 
md i^adc ^rvants became daves fa Hfe. 

An ^ly PETITION FOR FREEDOM was made 
by Afro-Amerii^ms to the cokmy d New Netlm- 
Uxids (now Nes/ Ywk). 

Virginia's regidations making all black daves aid 
d)eir chiUiCT slaves fa life were mme definitely 
j^dled out in a 16812 law which said that slavery 
was l^s^ on the mother s static: that is, any chiM 
wboK nK^tl^ was a slave wouki abo be comkteied 
a slave. 

1M3 Four of the PROPRIETORS OF THE CARO- 
LINAS were meml^rs ad the Royal African Slav^ 
Om^ai^, a gioiq> whk^ held t!^ slave mmK^soIy 

B.S. f^ a (fecade and was finally dmrter^ by the king 
of Englami in 1872. Tl^ pro^^tors ^ly ^ght to 
en^mrage die impc^tion <tf blade daves into ^ 
colmiy. In 1883 they i^ered to d^ cmgbial ^ttlet^ 
20 acr^ fa every bbck male slave and 10 aaes for 
every black female slave brmight into die colcmy 
in ibe first yw, a 10 and five acres r&ip^;tively fa 
every bla^ male a female dave broi^t in within 
the first five yeat^. 

Slave revolts were numerous throughcmt the w}K>le 
period (rf slavery in the United States. In many ca^ 
•S« blacks joined fences with white ixKtentured i^rvants 
(e.g., Gloucester City, Virginia, 1^) and even m^ 
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their allies wm* Amai(^ Indim slaves (eg., 
Virginia, 1709), 

Betwera 1672 and 1700, a series id BLACK 
SLAVE REVCH^TS occurred in Vlrgini& and Mary- 
land 

Germantown, j^i^ylvania, QUAKER XDOFT^ 
ED A raOTEST AGAINST SLAVERY, the earliest 
antislavery document in Aiwrica* 

The TREATY OF UTRECHT created a colonia! 
babiKe power, ami awarded tl% Asimto a slave 
mcmotxily to Engkmi, thus permitting New Ei^ami 
under English rule) to ^igpage in dave traffic* 
The AskfUo was special permi^ion to bring slaves 
into ^^nish colcmies, and it changed hands fre- 
quently fvan erne coui^ to anc^b^. The bd&rs of 
tl^ slave HKmc^y wm required to ^y a tax to die 
crown on eadi slave brought ixu The o^own used its 
j^nver to grant tiiis as a d^lmnatk aiKl ecmi«nic 
wra{xu) to enhance its influence in bodi hmiqdieres* 

New Engiami colonies boie&ed fxan the Astonto 
as they develof^ and participated in d^ triangular 
slave trade,"* whidi opmted as follows: rum, nmnu* 
factured in the New England cc4onieS; was taken to 
Africa and traded fa slaves. The slaves were trans- 
(K^ied to Sjwitsh islai»is, sudi as Cukt and Haiti^ 
u^^e they were traded for goid, silver, and su^ 
^ne. The sugar cane, tstmi^t to tte New England 
colonies, was u^ to manufacture mate rum. 

Betwera 1715 ind 1741, numerous SLAVE RE- 
VOLTS were planned, some resulting in Hie escape 
erf slaves, inractieilly aD resulting in the deaths d 
many slaves ami whit^ With an average dave inn 
portation of ^500 to 7,500 a month, revolts took 
pUce in Vii^inia, South Carolina, tmd Lmiteiana^ In 
New Ywk, which had d^ larg^ slave p<^Uatimi 
cd any nortl^m cdony, repents <tf a slave c^mspiraqr 
Ignited in general h)^teria and nsob actimi. 

To meet the demamis of the w(»-ld*wide slave 
trade, api»roximately 50 millicm Afrlc^iK woe ra- 
slaved; a£ this number, 20 milUon reacts the United 
States. The voyage to the An^cas, <^en called the 
"Middle Passage,** was a veritaUe nightmare. Al- 
though the British Parliam^ specified tl» miml^ 
of slaves that could be carri^ (wA more than five 
slaves fa every three tons td the burdra of a ship erf 
300 tons) ihis regulatk») was mrt enfi^rced, and 
slaves were chain^ togetb^ by twc», hands ainl feet, 
widi m room hi whi^ to move atout. Fml^Uy the 
otjwded ccmditions ctf the vessds ^eatly incr^sed 
the incidem^ of di^s^ and epidemics, such as 
anallpo^ and flux, which kill^ many of the slaves. 
Many went cm hung^ stnk^ and committed suicide 
by jumphig erWrd* The inortality rate erf slaves 
being 'im>ken in** to the ways of the New WorU cm 
sudi islands as the West Indies and Culm was 
exceptionally high, with estimates of deaths running 



to as much as 30 per cent hi a ''seascming ^riod'* erf 
three or fcnir years. Perhaps ncit more thm half the 
slaves shipped from Africa ever became effective 
>%-OTkers in the Ne^- WotW. TTk^ who reached the 
United States faced the pniblems of learning English 
as wen as teaming to ctmimunii^te with ^ch other, 
since many languages are spc^en in Africa. They 
w^ treated inhumanely, crften being quite literally 
worked to death. 
)74Q Between 1746 and 1776, the PIVTES of southern 
Utah and the Halchidhcmias irf the Colorado Rivcf 
B.S* (American Indians) were enslaved by the Hispaito- 
Mexicans. They became servants without liberty, 
although they were not "property** as wore the black 
slaves in the southern United States. 
1758 K>HN WOOLMAN appealed to his feUow Quak- 
B.S« ^ to oppose slavery in 1754 with his Some Consider- 
. ^ atkms an the Keeping of Negroes: Reconmwnded to 
the Professors of Christkif^y of Ecery Demnnimtion. 
In 1738, Iliiladelphia Quakers excluded iMiyars 
seil&s of slaves from membmhipf thus becmning the 
first group to take a ^aml against slaveiy. In 1770, 
the Quakers of Philadeli^ia o^ned a sdnxA for 
Afro- Americans. 
1763 FONTIAC, AN OTTAWA CaHEF, was bitCeriy 
o^^Kssed to cdkmial expanskm ki the (%io Country, 
fm be knew that if the Axmrhcm Indian tribes lost 
^ ^ tfadr lands they would be doimied Between 1760 
^^"^ (when die Britisb took possesston d Fmt Detrcrft 
near i»re^t-da>-' Clevdai^) and 1763, he went to 
tribal leaders in ihe (Mo area and, widi his eUxjuent 
speeches and statesmanship, persuaded the Wyan<krt, 
Pi^watraii, Wim^bago» ^lawnee, S^ieca and o^r 
tribes to Join the Ottawa in a confederacy. Syn^* 
thetk French Otnadians, receatfy dented by the 
Brit^, willingly ccn^pired with Pmit^ in his ^mts 
fof a last-ditch fight against die Britfeh. In May, 1763, 
tribes <rf the c<»fed^cy began a stege which lasted 
fOT five months. In September, Fc^rtiac received word 
timt the FVenchhad sigwd a trraty with the &-ttish, 
and in Octdbo:, after nmny of his warriors ^tA 
deserted, he tempoarily left the arm with a few 
folkiw«s. Spof^lfe fighting c<mtimt€d for tm) 
years as die settlers {msl^ into the CAio Valtey, 
and it was not until August, 17^ tl^t Fbnt^c 
filtered into a fcmnal treaty of peace with the British 
and w^ to Simnish-l^ld tarritt^y w^ of the 
Mi^^{^i River. 
1770 CRISPUS ATTUCKS, an Afro-American, was thi* 
first American killed t^' the British troc^ in the 
Bostc»i Massacre of March 5. A monument was 
erected in Boston Commons honoring Attucks and 
five other heroes. 
1773 MASSACHUSETTS SLAVES petiHoned the legis- 
g 3 kture far freedcan; at least dght petitions were 
recorded from 1773 to 1779. 
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AfrtvAmerican Phillis Wl^ttey publisl^ her first 
boi^ of pc^ry. Poems on Varkms Sub^s, Refigtou^ 
and Mortd. tliis ^^me was followed by nmny 
c^hm, and Miss Wheatley became an int«nati<mlly 
recognis^ poete^. Among h^ wcU-known poems 
are "Libeity and Pfeace," "Poem to Earl trf Dart- 
mcmth^** and **His EiK^Uc^iey Genial Washingtcm." 
OthCT Afro-American writes of this period irohickd 
Gustovus Vassa (Tt^ IntereOing Narrative of ttw 
Life of Aloudah Eqtdano, in two volumes )« Jupiter 
Hammmi (To Miss HiiUis Wheatl^%'* a twenty-is^ 
stanza poem; An Etenkig Thought. Salmtkm, by 
Chri^, with Penitential Crtes; and An Address to the 
Negroes of the State of New York), and Lucy Terry 
(her first poem written <m Amoican soil ccmcemed 
an American Indian ma^ore). 

White churdies, wc»1dng tou^rd the estaUishmeitt 
u( American dencmiinaticHis whidi wcnild be separate 
from their Eurc^an spmisoi^ had little ccmoem fcr 
Afro- Americans and their needs, and in many cases 
denied black entrance to thcdr worship savho^ Ths 
fir^ Negro Baptist Chiuxrh was m^anized in Soirth 
Carolina in 1773 and was s<x>n fdlowed 0dm 
black churdies throughout the United States. These 
church^ b^»me the social and educatii»ial centers 
of the black communities, and much of the black 
leadership was devek^)ed within th^^r membership. 
Wl^re diurdies had been eslablisl^d, Afro- 
Americans ccHitinued their attempt to wwdiip in 
white churdies« In Philadelphia, in 1787, a grcmp d 
Madcs w^ dragged fxom a white church as they 
kndt in |H^yer. 

AFRO-AMERICANS IN THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY WAR Afro- Americans ^rticipated in the bat- 
tles of Lexingtmi, Ccmcord, Ttccmd^ga, and Bunkar 
Hill Breeds Hill). An order was issued cm July 
10, ai^ approved by tl^ Omtinental Congress en 
October 23, banning blacks from the Continental 
Army. On Novembo- 7« Lord Dunmcm, the titular 
royal governor of Virginia, issued a proclamaticm to 
entice slaves to join British fences with a pmx^ 
of freedom. Partly because so many slaves joined 
the British fences, General WashingtcHi reversed his 
(»^iH}s imk^, and, on Dec^l^ 31, (Hdered re* 
cruiting officers to enlist free Afro-Americans. 

In 1776 the Continental Congress adopted a policy 
of enlisting free bla<^ and pnmiised to {^y $1,000 
per slave to slavchoklers who would free than fw 
enlistment. In 1777, after Valley Forge, evary able- 
bodied man, black m white, slave w free, was wd- 
come in the Continental Army. Washington sent an 
officer from Valley Fwgc in 1778 to ask the Rhode 
Island A^embly to authwize the enlistment of blade 
slaves, and in Felmary, tl^ assembly took this 
precedent-^ttaing st^. Two nvmths later, Mas^- 
chusetts followed. 
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Amcmg the Afro-American military heroes d tiiis 
poted Sakm Pck^, who wm ooammided hy 
fourte^ oflkm; I^ter Salem. been a dave 

^lortly before the Battle of Bunker Hill; and Prince 
HaU, abditionist. Masonic trader, minister, recog- 
nfased leadar ami q>ok^nian cf his pec^, mldier 
at l^mker Hill, a^ fcnmder of a sdHX>L 

Five thousaixi free blades and runaway skv& 
served in the army and navy. Althcni^ thare were 
a aU-lMk units in Rhodb Idand, Onn^kut, 
aiK) Massacfaiisetts, mmt Afro-Am^cans served in 
inti^Fated units, sudi as ti^ Minutonen, t!^ Grera 
Mountain Boys, and the guoilla band Francis 
Mar&m (the ""swamp fox"*). 

Amedcan Indians fought in the Revduticmary 
War, 8<Hne with tl^ British, \mt most widi die 
K*3 Americans, Preskl^ Cewge Washin^cm stated 
that witlKmt ti^ help, tl^ Revdut&mary War couki 
not have been won. 

1776 TIK>MAS JEFFERSON, a wmried slavdidda, 
ii^rted an ii^ktn^t against tl^ King of Ex^^and 
in tl» Declaration ci Indepencfem^. The indic^mCTt 

B.S. ^ King was vidbting the sacred ri^ts 

oi life and lib^ty in peirons who had never c^nded 
him, by ca^uring axni carrying Ihcm into shiveiy* 
This secti<m was struck out at the ii»sisteiK:e (rf 
slavdiol^rs and couriers. 

FVee Afro-Amerfcans (1700*1S6S). Ffm Afro- Amer- 
icans attained financial success before and fdUowing 
ti^ Hevokiticmary War; many bmight farms. They 
w^ a significant ^gment of tl^ taxpaying jK^mla- 
tion, lK>lding sizeable pnq)erties in such cities as 
niiladelphia; Charkston, South Carolina; New C^- 
Irans; and Macon, Georgia. 

I Free blades were ^gaged in more than fifty occtx- 

pati(»^ many requiring a high ctegree cl ddlL 
Abm^ ev^ ccmununity had its ft^ black carpas- 
tm, barbers, cabinet makers, and Inickma^ms; many 
had sbopkeef^fs, salesmen ami derks* even when it 
was in violate d the law. 

Tte tegal status of free Uadcs was fairiy secure 
during the c€d<mial period and grew in strength dur- 
ing the revdutionary p^od; then it b^an to 
^teriofate. 

1777 VERMONT^ not yet r^gnfa^ as a coU^, abd- 
g ^ ished slavery widsin its borders, an acticm c<»^kbred 

* quite radical at the time. 

1780 SHIP-OWNER PAUL CUFFE and odier Afro- 
Amerkan pn^^rty owners prt^ested taxatkm without 
r^Mresentatiim or suffrage, and slavcfy was abol^^ 

g £^ in Mamchusetts. j^nnsylvania enacted a mammiis- 
^on (fcHinal emancipation frmn slavery) law, and 
l^gan gradual emandpation of slav^. Other north- 
an states which enacted manumis^cm laws induded 
Connecticut and Rhock Island in 1784, New Toik in 
1785, and New Jersey in 1788. The New YaA 
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Manumi^im Soc^ty was (nrg^ni^ 1^ John Jay 
and AleniHla- Hamilton in ITS^ 

BetweCT 1785 and 1800, CHICAGO became an 
estaUis^ tilling pc^ tbou^ tl^ dKnts d its 
fcnituieir, Jean Ba{^e IMnt du Sable, a FVendi- and 
En^^ish-qp^ktog bla<^ bxm SsoOq Dcmdnga 

RICHARD ALI£N, a dvfc and rdigious l^der. 
and ABSALOM JONES, an E{rfscqpal pri^ led a 
B.S. ^med-in" at St C^nrge's Qutreh in Fhibik^hte as 
the iklegates to the Cmistituti<mal Omvaittoi ware 
living. Hie i^rtic^>ants were forced dt dieir knees 
and out ctf the dximh. Richard Allen had occas&sn- 
ally i»:^^^ied at St GeOTge*s, and d^ cmigvegatkm 
had already {m^pos^ that die Afro-An^rtoans who 
came to hear him be sepamted fmn the white 
members* 

After this untrnj^y experience, Allen and Jcmes 
mganissed the Philadelphia FVee Airican Society. 
Sevan years later, in 1794^ Ridiaid Allen cnrganiased 
and dedicated the Bethel Cfaurdi, whkh later be* 
can^ known as the Bethd Afrkan Methodist 
copal (AM£) Churdb. 

PHnce Hail, denied nmnboihip in the United 
&atn Mascmic Or^, (rii^ained a &iti^ dmrta, 
and established the first Negro Masonic Lodge. To- 
day the Prince Hall Mascms nmnber over 3001,000 
mmbers, with afano^ 5,000 kxtgra, tocated in moA 
<tf the 50 states of the United S&Ues. 

During ti^ Ccs^titutkmal Ccmventkn, a disagree- 
nmtt <kvdopedov^tl^ combing of ^ves. Sou^em 
dogates wanted the slaves cmmted in ikdding d^ 
number of representatives pw stete, but not comited 
in deckling when direct tax^ were to be levied The 
xwrthera legates (defected The argmrait was s^- 
tled with the '*thrw-fifidis c<»n|nr«Hnis^*' wherdi^ five 
slaves w<mld be counted as three parsers for pm- 
po^ of both re^res^itatiiHi axkl taxaticHL 

Goi^rtts added to ^be Ncfthnwst I^id O^rdiiKnoe 
tlie pxovfaion d^ ^ddier sdaveiy nos involraliyry 
seivltiidd diould exirt to Ab tesrltory oorarad 
by tfag ffl i Mnfl it ftgi 

The PENNSYLVANU ABCNJTION SOOETT 
was ofganked by Benjamin FranldiiL 

The FIRST NATIONAL CENSUS indkated that 
diere were 7^S06 blades in die United States, 19J 
per cent of tbe populatioii. About 700,000 were 
slaves. 

BENJAMIN BANNEKER, an Afro - American 
mathematiciaD, astronomer, and surv^^cB", born in 
Maryland, was appdnt^ to ^sist in deigning the 
new capitol Washington, D«C He produced the first 
sctenti^ Hating hy an Afro*Amerk^ in hte al- 
mBxmc vAdch was annually afto 1791; he 

wrote a dissertation cm hees; and he put ti^edia* 
what WBB prol^bly the first dock mack in America^ 
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g £ Ranged the base of ti^ iKmtii^ii ecommy, as cc^tcm 
became the maj^^* Mutherti In cmi^ to grow 

iJL 9iHm^ ctOtxm to meet ^ d^naml of ^ wwid 
market (made greater by the Industrial Revolutkm 
in England) and to keep the ccrttim 0m rumimg» 
kigenumb^ (^workers were needed The increased 
<fa m m d fm labor perpetuated the Souths reliance on 
a slave-labw eccmomy. Prices fc^ healthy ^ves wse 
hi^^ than ever, aini slaves were wc^ed Imd^ in 
Ofder that slaveholdmi might realiase a full return on 
didr ''inva^ments.*' 
The full force of the South*s pditical and ecmmnk^ 

B.S. power, reinfwced by the eflfwts irf thow induArialists 
in ti^ N<»th and in England who had large sums iA 
mmey invested in die sotttl^m cottcm industry, 
determinedly frustrated any abohti<mirt move« Much 
ol the investment of these ii^ustriali^ wm in the 
f«m erf credit ext^ided to the smid^nt. pki^atiem 
owners, and England had nK^re d an investn^nt in 
the plantati<ms than tiwthem Amerteans. 
Capital investment in slaves by the southan 

B,S. i^ant^ made it necessary fof him to def^id it against 
atta<^ by northern humanitarian religicms refc^m^ 
who proadied that slav^ was mcrally wnmg. 
Soudion (^union makers, such as Omgre^^anen, 
^^ym^ new^par editors and ccd^e TprdessMS, 
developed a jm^very ai^uuM^t, contemling fhat 
slavery was good. iW d>urd> upheld slavery by 
pdnting out that Ae Scxifrtures supported it, and 
nmny ^Hithem churchmen can^ to believe that if 
blades ware slaves bare cm earth, it was but a 
necessary prologue to their beccmiing free in 
die Tieavenly Jerusalem." 

The Fugitive Slave Law, amcted in 1783, provided 
diat slaves couU be sei^ u^ierever fom^, carried 
bef(»« any federal or state magistrate, and returned 
to the state frcmi wbkM diey Imd fied, widi no p^o- 
vision for a trial m (Aim legal redress on the part of 
the fugitive. To many, this law was a manif^tation 
d naticmal ai^^mmd d tl^ ii^tituticm d sbvay. 
1794 After waixtes from the ALGOV^^HN (Am^k^ 
Indian) tr&es, led by littfe Turde, ddsS of ^ 
Miami, defeated General Ardmr St Ck^ in ITBU 
General (""Msd Antliaiy*") Wayne, wi& a (mce ci 
about 4,000 w^^traircd men* finaSy defeated the 
' American Ii^iam at Faltoi Ttah&ts, in maAwesitan 
OtOo, in im V9Mh Ae Treaty of (keewOk, Wayne 

f^amsae, M&aai, G^pewa, Ottawa. Potawatonl, 
Kickapoo. Piaskasiiaw, Kakask^ Ddawore, Ee! 
River, Wea and odier tribes to cede almost two- 
lUskds ol tibe p^saA ^tato td Oti^ past ai IiK&ma, 
and varions strategy sites in o^or parts ol Ae 
Northwest Tcnftray. 
Twmnsoh. Between 1794 aitd ISll, Teoumsdi, 
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a Sttwnee d^, tiavded tfaroo^ Ae Great Ltte: 
regton, &e Oiiio VaBejr, sooAacn Wknoto and soiifli ; 
into Is aofw AI^»Kk, tugii^ America &k . 
d&os (tf aS tiflMs to aid lo oe^ «^ 
more land While Tecnmsdi was in the Sondt, Cm- 
ecal Hanisra de^voyed Us town ^ ftit^ d ' 
T^^peeaaoe^ awi Teomas^'s hopes zsad dreams of « / 
i^^texed fsseeva. vreat Icf ^ 
Camda iiHiere ^ Eneiish save hbn a Rcijpnltf Acb^-v 
ccmmdsdo} (laigadier geooral) and a fommand 
S;000 Americ a n ImUan wanion. He was Idfied gk ika 
hs^ of the 'Otaaos to Ontaiio^ Canada, to WO^ 
S(Mwe tiroes lelened to as die groUe^ ol afl AneiS*; 
can ladkn kadeni, Teoimueli was a talealed 
courageoQS ^^er, an oot^anding omtcar akl ft^' 

ENGLAND'S MUNGO PARK expkmd die in- 
terioff of Africa and wrote about the treatment d 
blades being captured fw the slave trade. He was 
the first European to exgh^ the territtwy known 
today as Nig^« Lat^, in the 1820*s, Dison Denham 
aiKl Hu^ Clappertcm, sAh} were faoHMis traveters 
and ©spkHiers, vratured into Central Afrka. They 
found Ae peof^ industricms, sldlkd in waving ami 
dyeing, attS e^ctr^nely fcsid of music and po^ry. 

CONGRESS refused to accept die first recorded 
petitira from blacks asking for equal treatment 
under d» law. 

GABRIEL FBOSSER LED A SLAVE REVOLT 
IN VIRGINIA} several diousand sbves were be- 
trayed, and Pros^ and 15 <^iers were hanged 

Antislavery petidms w^ |ae^nted to Coogiess 
1^ free bl^ilcs <^ Phikc^iAia 

PRESIt^lNT JEFFERSON advocated the removal 
<rf all American Indians frcm ti^ lands eart (rf die 
Miffiiisdpfii to gain die political sui^ort of tbe 
frontier whites who wanted land as raj^dly as pos* 
siUe. He suknitted a 5jOOQJOOO-asAe c^simi 
the Choctaws of Alabuna and Mississi|^ aid a 
5»0(X>,000-acre ces^m by varims nc^diOTi tribes to 
the Senate. In 1809, ni<»e tbm 100,00(^(KX) acres were 
acquired by intimidat^m, totey, questicmaMe trea- 
titt, and chiUcHtt {»roGedure& 

noxthsxn and westem territwtes and states* ennelrf 
^IB^dc Laws'' fgrt r fetlff ig the rif^rts and nioMBMfis^ 
of Afro-Americans. B lade s were nctf allowed 
te^ify ^(aitttt whild p&esMSf s&tw on pstBS^ ^ 
endgrate to sud areas as Iffin^ IndtettUt iiti 
(k^osL The lattv m^i^^km was cmly qpoiadte^ 
eaaSosm^ and Afro-Amerk^ns toowd wert ^^gesSy. 

Slave revolts* led by Tcm^nt L*Ouverture, began 
the Haitian Revolutim in 1791. After LX>uverture's 
capture late in 1803, Jean Jacques Dansalin^ gais^ 
oMugh supped to def^t the Fr^K^h and to {ms^im 
tl^ indei^ndence of St Dmsingue in 1^. Tim name 
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"St. Dfrniingue" was changed to ^llaitr and slavery 
was abolished forever, liaitt thus became the seciHid 
r^blic in the western }^»niispiiere. Henri Chrts- 
top}^« second in command to L*Otiv€^tiire during the 
revolution, became Emperor Haiti after Dessa- 
li^s' ckath. 

During the end of the eighteenth coitury and 
beginning of the nineteenth, the population of Pu^o 
Rico multiplied by five, and many merc^mnts and 
planters arrived on the ^lai^. However, it was a 
perfod of universal poverty for mt«t Puerto Ricans 
due to the prohibitive s^^st^ applying to all branches 
cf indu^' enfi^ed by the Spanish gov^timent, and 
the ^ure to receive the annual remittence frcnn 
Mexico, which was in revolution at this time. Refonns 
whidi the Spanish tried to put into effect v/ere pal- 
liative rather than fundamental. 

AtnhAm&Acam and Anmrkan Indtam. During the 
Lewh aiKl Clark expeditions, Y(^k (Clark s slave, 

B.S. who was freed at the end of d^ trip) and Scu^jan^ 
(an Am«ican Indian guide) were ctf invaluable help 
because of dieir ability to ^tabl^i friendships widi 
the vari(H» tribes the expediticm enctntntered along 

K.3 the way. Ywk s unusual success witfi the American 
IiKiians was matdh^ by diat of many other blade 
slaves. 

From the early sixteenth century, Afro^An^ican 
runaways had found r^ge with mch American 
Imlians as the Choctaws, the Pamunk>'s, the Crows, 
and the Seminoles. In ^me instances tribes kept 
captured blacks (and whites) as slaves, but it seems 
to have been a ver\' different form of slav^ frcnn 
that which blacks fac^ in the South; they were 
treated like other members of the tribe and regarded 
as comi^ions and helpers. 

In somo cases, Afn>-Americans were admitted to 
the tribes as members, which was aniK^ng to many 
whites on the f rcHitier. A United Stat^ Army survey 
<rf the Choctaws in 1831, for instance, show^ that 
the tribe included 512 AfnvAmaicans. Edmonia 
Lewis, the first notable black sculptress in the United 
States, was bom into this tribe. Typical of the bla<?ks 
who rose to leadership in vartmis tribes was James 
JBeckwourth, who became c4iief of the Crow Nation. 

In 1807, CONGRESS PROHaBITED THE IM- 
PORTATION OF SLAVES into the United States 
after January 1, but did not prt^ibit slavery 
itself. Slaves were smuggled into the c<nmtry through 
1861, and slavery continued to flcHirish. 
809 Bom in Maryland^ GEORGE FEAKE (172S-1^ 
was the first permanent hhak setd^ in Qaveki^ 
•S* Oiiio. Hte inventtoi erf a i^w type oi Imnd-mill 
bf<m^t him into jmrniineiKe. He was first 
travels on die Cleveknd-RcNdq>ort ^md (rum 
known as "Detroit Road^, the fii^ leg ol die state 
Wg^iway which the tegislature authorize Ixtwem 
die Cuyalx^ and Huron Rivers in 
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FIFTY AmKAMEBICANS SERVED WITH 
CAPTAIN VEBBX on Lake Erie, and were dted ibr 
conqikuous bravery. Riehard AQen and Absakmi 
}oaeff, black religious l^ukrs, raised a force of 2,500 
men to protect Philacfeli^ fnm die BritisL 

Many American Ind^ ^ght widi the An^ric^m 
in the War of 1812. 

The UNDERGROUND RAILROAD was insti- 
tuted after black war veterans tmnight news of 
freedc^n in Cat^la. It was an dab(»Bte networic d 
Kcret contact betwmi runaway slav^ and sympa* 
diizers, set up to help die ^v^ reacji freedma It 
stretdied frcHn tl^ Deep Soudi to Canada. In addi- 
tirni to the whites and free blac^ who aid^ run- 
away slaves, the Shawnees and Cherokees used dieir 
villages as "statimis** the Underground Railroad. 

^ul Cuffe, a weahhy taxpaying bbck n^x^iant, 
had im)tested, alcHig with oth^ taxation widicmt 
rei»esentati€Ri. He establidied cuhund rdaticw 
with Africa and tau^ navigation in Sterra Laone, 
whidi had been ^tablisl^ by the British goveni- 
ment a few years earlier for freemen and ex-service- 
men d African (Higin. In 1815, Cuffe paid die 
expenses of 38 Afro-Americans who left the United 
States to s^ls in Sierra Leone. 

CONGRESS DECLARED FOREIGN SLAVE 
TRADE PIRACY and punishable by dead), but 
slavery cmitinued to flourish in tl^ United Stetes. 

In 1816 the American Col<mization Society had 
been fcnmed by whites to r^nove Afro-Amoicans 
frcmi this country and said d^n to Liberia, Africa. 
Altlumgh some free blades, led by Richard Allen and 
James Forten, opp<^ed the plan in 1817, a cokmy 
was established on the we^ coast of Africa in the 
1830 s and a shipload of free blacks frosn tl^ United 
States began to pc^late it 

BENJAMIN LUNDY, A WHTIE ^AKES, be* 

gan puhiyiing hk antislavary paper. The Genius of 
U^>er8al E^nc^Mttkm, in OiAo. 

DENMARK VESEY, a slave who had purchased 
his freedcmi, carefully cH^anized cme of the most 
elaborate slave revolts on record, involving diou- 
sands of Afro- Americans in Charl^tcm, ScHith Caro- 
Una. The plan was revealed to authorities and 131 
blacks and whit» were arr^ted^ 37 hanged 

Freedom's Journal, AN AFRO-AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER, began publication in New YotIc with 
this stated jmrpc^: ''In the ^irit of camSw and 
humility we intend ... to lay our case before the 
public with a view to arrest die progress of prejudice 
and to shiekl (Hirselves against its consequent evUs.** 
John Ru^wurm, an 11^ graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and Samuel Cornish were the editors. This was 
just one <rf the many newspapers published by Afro- 
Americans in the 1800 s. 
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1829 A BACK RIOT IN CINCINNATI, CMnO, resulted 
in line emigration ai miae dian a dMUsand Afro* 
- B.S. Anglicans to Canada. 

David WaJker, a free Afro-American, puMished 
J. Walkers Aftpeal, calling on slaves to struggle mili- 
tantly against bondage. 

Jiilm Malv^ Born in Dumfries, Prince Wil- 
Bam County, Virgtaia, John Mahdn (1795-188)) be- 
came id^itified with the aboUtkm DMn^mei^ ai^ the 
L.A. Underground Railroad in Qndnnati. After 
moving to Oevdand, his first id> as a code OD a )al» 
ves»d eventnaUy led to ^ purdiase ai his own boat, 
with which be transported llmestcme. 

B^ore puWic sdiods w»e e^blished, Malvin 
persuaded Cleveland's Afro- Americans to support a 
sdiool by »sbKaribing funds to hire a teadur. He 
qxMKored a meting oi hiaxk l«idas at Columlms 
xviddi resulted in the formatioa oi the Sdwoi Fund 
SiKiety; the objective was to raise funds for the 
establishment of schools in other Ohio dtfes. 

(tee year b^re his death in Cleveland, Ohio, Mal- 
vin wn^ aikl puU^ied his autdl^igraj^. 
PRESIDENT JACKSON FERSUAIHB CON- 
1830 CRESS to pass an act which audiorized President 
to exchange Hie public domain in Ae for 
American Indian lands m the East and desisted 
the region west of Missouri and Arkansas for Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Since 1802, when President Jefferson had advo- 
cated the removal of all Amari<an Indians from their 
B - lands east of the Mississippi, government (^cials 
(such as President Monroe and Secretary d War 
Calhoun in 1824-25) had attempted to implement 
Jefferson's policy. 

Uetween 1830 and 1860, two tliousand slaves a year 
traveled to freedom via the Undergrmmd Railn^, 
a complex network erf bams, staUes anti-slavaT-' 
wrorkars— men and women— bUck, white and Amer- 
ican Indian. 

1831 NAT TURNER led the largest Afro-American slave 
revolt of this period at Southhampton City, Virginia; 

B c some 60 whites were killed, Nat Turner was cap- 
tuied and hanged in Jerusalem, Virginia. Black 
Codes were strengthened as fear and tarror spread 
through the South, and prohibited attendance at 
meetings, education, and emancipation frran slavay. 

1832 In iSlfi' GENERAL ANEMREW JACKSON had 
invaded Florida to {mnish tfie Seminole Nation for 
hiding fugitive slaves. This first Seminole war ended 

- e »n 1818. a year before Spain had even given up the 
^ territory to the United States. Through armed fofce 
aiwl a series of forcibly imptMed treaties, the Semi- 
noles gradually lost their Florida land until 1832, 
when some tribe leaders agreed to give up all claims 
and move their people to what is now Oklahoma. 
However, many Seminoles refused to leave and in 
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1835 the M>cond Seminole war Inroke out. After the 
death of their chirf, 0«:eola, many Semindies re- 
treated into Flor&ia s swamps and fighting between 
S«niiM>l^ and white troqps cmitinued and (m 
until a p^ce treaty was signed in 1934. 
1833 THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
was organized in I^iiladel^iia by black and vUdtB 
aboUtkmists. Arthur Ta{^p^ an industrialist* was 
die first president; WilUam Lloyd Garrison's ideas 
dominated the organization. 
Iia Aldridge, an Afro-American who was trained 
p in the African Grove Theatre in New York, capti- 
vated European audiences with his Shak^pearean 
roles in the nineteoith c^itury. Althmig^ he was not 
I^imittal to p0f(»in in the United States, he ap' 
peared in Lcmdon s Theatre Royal, and his Othdlo 
was acclaimed as brilliant. 

(Berlin ((%io), d» first ooeducatiaiial ooilegB in 
the United States, qpeoed its doors to Afro-Americans 
be&xre the Qvil War. 
Black Abditionists. Fugitive slaves, sometimes 
B called "runnii^ abditimiists,** macb up the tergut 
group of black abolitiimists, numbering somewhere 
betweoi 40 and 100 thousand pet^. (X d^se, 
many wn^ slave narratives m lectured at antislavery 
meetings. Free Uad» whp contributed their time, 
food, houses and bums, and even their lives to 
assisting runaway slaves also made up a large seg- 
ment of the blade abolitionists. Among the intellec- 
tuals were c(^ege graduates, poets, teachers, lawyers* 
LA. writers, editors of Afn>-Am«rican newspapers and 
lecturers. Most blads abolitionists were militant 
activists, bit saaae suppmted moral stmskm, tem- 
perance and int^ratitm as kmg-range ffxh. 
Whtte Ab<dMioii&ts. Ministers, editors and other 
8'S. leaders of publk t^inicm were praninent amm^ 
the white aboliticmfets, A large group of wdiites 
assisted fugitive slaves who escaped btrni the Smith. 
Many women were abolitionists, and the women's 
rights movement was often tied to the abolition 
movement. Like the blade abolitiraists, whites were 
divided betwe^ these who were friendly to diurcfaes 
and sought to end slavery hy nuiral suasion, and 
who believed [wlitical action was necessary to over- 
come constitutiimal and legal olMtructi<ms to emand- 
patiem. PerbajK at no c^her tinte in American history 
did cdleges play such an imp<Mrtant part in a 
I^ogram of social reform, a i»ogram whidi l^came 
a kind of religious avsade. Many of the white 
abolitiraiist I«:turers were drawn frtsn the ministry, 
theological seminaries, and colleges in the North 

and the West. 

1834 THEODORE WELD^ writings stressed die reH- 
gicms azgum^its agpk^ slav^. He ei^mraged 
g g students at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati to discus 
the prd>lem of slavery and won many to the cause 
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LA ^ aboteksL PuWk debates about cdonteatfon and 
e^o&kai w&e at tibe s^Qinaty. Lade of k^ioqI 
ad hrfi rf rt ia t faa wptHrt fed maiy 
<&n^ the commimRy to oigaiii» gr(m{^ to 
assist Afro-Am^icans, and uhimatdy to witlniraw 
fipom Lai^ and ^er C^berlln Cc^ege, where a 
t&edogteal department was established. 
Hie &ireau erf Indian Affairs, whidi die govern* 
g^g^ set up in did little to msAse matters bett^ 

ft? die pei^le it was suppwed ^) help. The agency 
syrtem estaUished to help the Amariran Indians 
resulted in reservatii»» and poverty. 
183S MWS RIOTED AGAINST AFROAMERICANS 
g 3^ in New York City and Philade^ihia. 

Hairy Bkir, a slave, received patat^ in 1835 and 
1836 f(x two ami horv^ers. However, in 1858, the 
AthHmQr General ruled that ^nce a slave was not a 
dti2»i» d^ govmiment cmiM ncA ent^ into an 
agreement with ten by granting a i^ttent. Sln^rdy 
after diis ruling, Ben^min Mcmtgon^ry, a slave 
owi^ by jeff«-«H) D^vis, invented a boat pro^Ula, 
I^vb att^pted to get a patent in Montgcmiery s 
name ami m^s refused In 1^1 a law wm {m^d by 
the C(mf ederate QHigie^ providing diat if the owner 
took an c^di that his slave had actually invents! a 
device, the pat^t woukl be issued to hbn. Not until 
aftef die Civil War could blades secure {Stents 
without difficulty. 

1^6 THE GAG RULE-Somany petitions poured in 
to C(mgr^ against slavery that the Hcntse c£ Repre- 
^Hativ^ adc^ed a rule, known as the Xag Rule,^ 
I»widing that such petitims would be received aiui 
tabled Abditi<»issts claimed that die right to peti- 
thm for a redraw of grievam^es was being dented 
A ^nqpaign against the Gag Bute was carried on 
by ]cim Qubicy Adams and Jc^Hia Ckkt&igs frcnn 
1836 until 1845, and die rule was finally rescind^ 
in 1845. 

1837 A FSIVSLAVERY MOB in Alton, Ilhm^ burned 
the {Minting Ai^ of the Reveroid £U|ah P. Lovejo^, 

B.S. A whke abolition^ editor, and I/ndied him for anti- 
slavoT}' activity. Mob vii^iK^e against abolitionists — 
l^dc ai^ white ^ became wkksj^ead 

1838 WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, who had been 
SK)bb^ in Bo5t(Hi fw his abditk>nist activities, or* 
ganized the New England Non-Res^nce Scdety, 
and CSiarles Lenox RenioiKi, a militant blade 1^ 
tur^, was employed by the sodefy. Abditkm^ in- 
ftteted an <»'ganized i»'ogram qu^imdi^ pditical 
candfcfates about sktimy and r^t^ imies; Jodiua 
& GlAiings of (Mo was die first abdittosiirt elec^ 
to Cw^ress* 

1841 JVSnN MSNBA HOLLA90D (ISld-lMT), a musi- 
dan ctf raie tai/mA who U^ed ^ Cteveland fear many 
j^ars, was bcm to tiSod6& County, VligiB^ A {«r- 

F*A« fui'mii^ art^ td die &ite and piaro^ he was best 
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knowD for his al^ty wiA ifae guHar. Be was a 
tsralMsr. compose and anai^^, as wdl as an acoam- 
^Mied HngidA In i^^oiigfaia] wads and about 

are crodtted to Holtond. 
In Miditim to hfe aN»k»l rareer, he wi» Mkw ta 
berth die saMscimy mawmmA and die Masims. 

HENRY R GARNET b^^me a m^m* qicAesnian 
in d^ militant aboUticmist atmde at the &i&ki 
CcHiventkm of Cdored Citiz^, He slMidked even 
nmny ardent aboliticmfats he stoted, 
ft^rthren, arii^, arise! Strike fw your Uv^ and 
libartie& Now b d» day mid tl^ hour. Let 
ev&ry slave dirtmghcnit the land do this an! the 
days ai shv&y are niunbm»i Radia die free- 
men dian hve to be ^ves . . . Au^ke, Awafee, 
millicms of voices are calling you! Let ycm 
motto be redstance; no of^pef^ed pec^ile nave 
secured their libaty without resistaroe. 
Frederick Douglasss as an Abditiasi^ Bcmi a 
slave in Tudcahoe, Maryland* Fxederkk Donbass 
(1817-1^5) bec^um orc die best known oatofs 
and aboUtkmists in die wttld» carrying the ca» of 
American slaves to the people <tf die Unted States 
and Eurqpe. Hif^ily intelliiprat, articulate, and dedi- 
cated to the id^ of freeckan for all pecqile, he spcke 
and fou^ fm die ri^ts of wcm^ ami of the Irish 
as well as Afra-Americdns« 

As a youngster to Baltimcm, Maryland, be was 
tought the rudimei^ erf reading d^ wife of his 
owner, a violation of the law prdiit^ing the ^i^a- 
tion <rf slaves. Wh«i her husband taxmght this brtef 
schooling to an aid, DcMiglass secured a cc^ irf die 
Ci^imbUm Ot^or, whidi indiided a great many 
^peech^ abcmt liberty. By oipying die^ speedies 
ov«r and wer, he tein^ to write. 

Aftef a siavetsreaker had attCTiqited to whip Dcmg- 
Im into sttbmissicm, he e^jied to 1838 at die age 
<rf 21. AftCT he made his first antislav^ speech to 
Nantucket to 1841, 1^ was &npioyed hy the New 
England Anti-Slavoy Sodety as a lecturer. 

In 1845, Dcmgla^ l^iured in Great Britain, and 
publi^ied his ftunous autobiography, Nomtftoe of 
the TJfe of Frederick Dougfa^. Widi the h^ ci 
SOTae En^ish friends, his ^nanci|»tkHi was pur- 
clmsed, and he returned to America a free h^il He 
began {mbJkaticm erf his newspapar. North ^ar, to 
1847, changing its name to 1850 to Frederick Doug- 
lass* Paper. 

In 1847, Douglass brdca with white abolitimifet 
William Uoyd Ckirisra, and argu^ diat hhu^ 
must seek abolftira thnnigh political partidpatkm. 
He believed that he and cAher black abdittoniste 
OHild make a positive omtributton by provtog d»t 
blacks were active rather than pas^e co^ to die 
antislavery machinery. He said that 
. . . the man wl»> has suffer^ the tgn>«g is d^ 
man to denmr^ redress^^ki^sit the man STOUCK 
i& the man to CRY OUT-aiKi that he who has 
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enduml the cn^ pmgM of ^amrg is the man to 
mhocate Uberty. it is evid^ w mi^ be 
otsr own teptesentaitives and advo€^tM« not 
chisively, mtt peculiarly-mit distinA frcmi, hit 
in cmmei^Um with our white friends*^ 
Douglas grew w^ry axKl despair gri{^>ed him. 
He deckkd to inv^gate Haiti as a po^Ue havra 
^ Afro-Am^ioms, and wrote an editorkl annmmc- 
tng his pfqposed trip. B^ore it was puMidied, Fc»rt 
was fired on, beginnings the Civil War; 
DcHigla^ {Hit a footm^ m ^ ediu»rial that he 
would Uxego the trqi, stay in the United States and 
watch the course of ev^ts. (See also Fr^eridc 
Awgloss; as a Ikec^rtfe^cmtot 1865.) 
1844 ALE3CANDRE DUMAS (1^1870)^ a bbdc 
Fres^nnan, grew tsp in ViUers-Cottsecto and was 
edbcated fay a loc^ prtest after die dea& oi his 
LA. father. He later moved to Paris, ami wrt^ fear d^ 
P A stage ^b(^ drama atkl vauckville. Dumas ^t>- 
di^ed mwe than fcnrty plays, and in die IS^s wrote 
a vast number of hi$tcaical novels. One of the most 
iii^l4aK>wn was The Th^^ Mudceteers^ writt^ in 
1844 in coOalxHration with Augi^e Maqu^ 

B«tcm blacks held a mass meeting to |m^t Jim 
Grow ^Kxsls. 

AnKmg the early American explc^ers oi the Oregon 
tenitory was an Afro-American^ Gec^e William 
Bush. In 1844, Bush, his wife^ and five diiklr^ led 
several white couple to tl^ CdumUa Riv^ Valley. 
AltlMHigh Afro-Americans wae denied die right td 
homesteads at that time. Bush's frigid, Ccdcmd 
Midiael Simmcms, a m^bar of the Oregcm legis* 
lature, had Congi^s pass a special bxA granting Bush 
a e^Vacre plot, whidi included Puget SchukL Later, 
in die final settlement of the United States-Canadian 
bcider, Bushs occupaticHi of the land gave the 
United States a basis for daimhig Puget Swnd 
Bush is remember^ today as ooe erf the le^Ung 
p&meers of Oregon and Washington, and Bush 
Prairie is named after him. 
1846 FREE AFRO- AMERICAN NORBERT RILLIEUX 
I ^ ^vised an evap(»Bting pan for sugar refining that 

revdutitmiased the world sugar refining it^ustry. 
1848 CHARLES SUMN£R» A WHITE ABOUTION- 
BT, uiKuccessfully argued against segr^tioo in 
Massadui^tts' sdiook Tlie first ^^hod integration 
suit was fil^ in B<^cm hy Benjamin Rd^erte cm 
bel^H of hk daughter, who had been ^lied ad- 
mission to Vhite" schools in Bostcm. The Massa- 
diusetts court reject^ the case ai^ established the 
^separate Init equal** doctriTO follow^ until die 
1S64 Supreme Court ded^m* 

Harriet TulmuuL Harriet Tubman, bmn mi a 
''slave breeding" farm in Maryland, was to \^ sold 

iFnm PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE NEGRO IN 
AMERICA by Lai^tai Hti«^ am! Mikem Mdtzer. 
£1856. 1^ 1^ by Lai^^ Hi^hes and Mitem M^zer. 
penniistoi (rf Grown Foy^iere, Inc. 
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in d^ Deep Scnitb after having received a sertoos 
infury. Su&ring fnm speXb dizzine^, ^ e^srped 
to freedcnn ai^ btor r^ur^ 19 tinm to die South 
to hting <mt ov& 300 sla ves« Re^^uxis for ha i^rture 
mmmted to $40,000. Sl^ was i^ver captured axid 
never lost a passenger. She carried a gun fm* jm)- 
tec^icm ai^ dn^ to qutet die oying baUes; s!^ 
disg^yed remarkaUe ingamity as a ''c<mdtK±<»*' c£ 
die Ui^ergroui^ Railroad Wbcf^v^ bar fun& be- 
came low, she hired Ims^ cHst as a dim^^ so* 
vant to ra^ mwe mcH^. 

During die Civil War, she served firrt as a Ihdoo 
Army nurse ami intellig^ice ag^t, later ffAc^ to 
SmiA Cardnm to gu^ Unicm raids deep in Ckm- 
fedoate t^ritcsy. 
^BSO When JAMES BK3KWOlJRTH,ani^Amerfc^ 
fnmtimman, was claimed as a ^'scm*' by an (Ad 
American Indian wcmian, 1^ was taken into the 
Oow tril^ renamed *^(miing Star"*; be ktor 
became di^ d the trdbe. His d&covny di d^ pass 
in tl» Siem Nevada nxmntain range is importaiA 
because it became die gateway to CaUfcmifai cbring 
the goki rush. The pa^ still bears his name. 

Afta ccmsid^Ue debate in tl^ United States 
Qmgress by Clay, Calhoun^ Douglas, Seward, ami 
Chase, an agreement, called the Omiprcmlse o£ 
1850, was readied It {Hiovided that (1) CaUfomia 
^HHikl CTt» ti^ Unicm as a free state; (2) tl^ odmr 
tenitcdes would be c^ganized witbmit m^itkm of 
slav^; (3) Texas shmdd cede certain lands to New 
Mexico, and be ccmipmisated; (4) slave-hc^lers 
would be better prelected by a stringent fugitive 
skve law; and (5) tl^ro ^lould be no slave trade in 
tl^ Di^rict of CdwnHa. It soon became dear that 
neither the Neath ikx the Swdi really appro^ oi 
d» Omiqmmi^ of 1850 as a final settkmoitf of die 
slavery question. 
1851 FUGITIVE SLAVES - Numerous cladies took 
place betwean alx^timd^ (white and Uadc) awl 
audioritto seddqg to r^um fugitive slaves. Oas 
B.S. sudi inckient toc^ place in Massaditsetts* A fugitii^ 
skve, TlKHnas Sims, was captured by two s^mis 
wmidng fm* his fom^ owner. His case was in oomt 
for a w^k (usualty sudi c^ses were d^i^^^ wfdi 
veiy quickly), ai^ die ccHirdiouse was surrcnmded 
by a Imrrkade of chaii^ ax^ hundreds ci sc^^en 
\md to be ke^ on guard to prevent hb f <»cfl^ 
Tth2tke hy anti-slavery grcnii^ The two agrats were 
arreted cm a charge d compiracy to kidncq), and 
had to raise bail in die anumnt of $10,000. One 
d^rvm* wrote, ^ . . sixji an ex^nstion [of die law] 
. . , will prwent nineteen pei^ns out of twenty frrai 
atteiiq[>tii^ to re^nie their slaves at all . . In 
anotl^ inc&^t, in Chr&tiam, Penm^lvania, armed 
free Afro-Americans resisted kidnappers and escajwd 
to Canada* In Bc^tcm. in 1854, AntlKHiy Burm, a 
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fugitive slave, was arrestt'd; antislavory groups at- 
tached &e courthou^ ami it was necemry to call 
in 2,000 troc^ to n*turo Burns to his tnaster. Pec^le 
were so around that no fugitive slave was ever 
again rettumt*d frmn Ma^chusetts« 

Hie world's first Wmnen s Rights Conventicm was 
l^ld, ami wimien^s rights ami antislavery cau^ were 
linked After a miniver spoke against equal ri^ts 
for won^. Sojourns Truths a pnmiii^t bkck ab(^- 
tioflistf spoke for them. 

Lewis T^nple of Massachusetts invented the tog* 
gle-harpoon, which became impOTtant to the New 
England whaling industry. 
1856 WILBEBfOBCE UNIVEBSm, founded by the 
white Methodist E^g^sec^ Cburdi as a cdlege for 
oSspsb^ oi i^antation owims and slave nKMl^r& 
After &e outbreak ot the Qvil War, the ixsQege was 
sold to the African Methods Episcopal Qnudi. 
and Daniel Fayne became the first Mac^ cdlege 
pt&id&BA in Am^ica. 

1858 TOiSL BOVESa BOYD LEACH, die first Waxk 
phyiridan in Qeveland, was ca^^lited with cras^Hind- 
iog a remedy wh^ was ^;»eessful in the treatm^t 

M.S. of cbc^tu He mrt only cured die {diysical 0k erf 
Ctevdand^ hat also attaq^ited to cmte€^ 
80^ His frmn whfcfa bbcks sa&red 

1859 JOHN BROWN and 13 odier white men and five 
blacjc men joined in tl^ Harper s Ferry Arsenal 
attack. Four of the bkck men wae executed along 
with ]6tm Brown; the fifdi escaped ami later serv^ 
with distinction in the Civil War. 

1860 THE CENSUS reported i441^S30 blacks in die 
United States, 14*1 per cent of die p<^ulaticm. Four 
millim) were slaves. Tt^ 15 slave states in which 
most blacks lived contained ei^t million whites. 

1881 BLACKS QUICKLY VOLUNTEERED FOR THE 
UNION ARMY, but were not permitted to enlist 
untd the Secretary of the Xa\y authorized the enlist- 
ment of black slaves. More dian 179,(XX) black 

B«S. sddiers served in the Union army and were or- 
ganized into 1^ all-hlack regiments. One (Hit of 
every four Union sailors was an Afro*American. 
Major General John C. Fremont issued a pnx^lama- 
tion freeing slaves of Missouri Confederacy. In 
keeping with the pn>visi(^ of thr Confiscation Act« 
which prcnidi'd that uniform treatment was to be 
aj^li^ to fugitives by the federal govemn^t, 
Ui^ln nulltlii*d Fremont's proclamation. 

1862 ON MARCH 13, CONGRESS FORBADE UNION 
TROOPS TO assist in tlie capture and return erf 

g 3 fugitive slaves; however, slave-catchc^rs continued to 
seize and ri^tnm slaves to the South. 

President Lincoln gave no si*rious consideration to 
granting enlistment to blacks until the spring of 
186S2. After he permitted limited enlistment of blacks^ 
General B. F. Butler mustered a regiment in Louis- 



iana and the First ScHith Carolina Volunteer Regi- 
ment, which had been activated by General I^vid 
Hunter <H^^naUy, was reactivated by General Sax- 
tm. OAer black r^^ents were soon formed. 

Lincoln allmved the c^ablislmient erf a numb^ of 
departments erf Afro-An^rican afiaors to administer 
to the needs of Macks. Gradually the work of th^ 
d^>artments mLs takmi over by the Freedmra*s 
Buraiu. However, the fed^al policy for relidF frf 
freedmen devel(^)ed so skmly that private p^^»^ 
bcAh bkck and white, uxK^took to supplement it 
S(mie of the private OTganizatiims fi»ned during this 
period included the Natiimal Freedmen s Relief As- 
sociation, New Yc^ Ccmtraband ReU^ Amida- 
ticm, Circim^ the Frioids Associati<m fc»r tl^ 
Rdief erf Cc^(»ed Freedn^ Philadelphia; and the 
N<»thw»tem Freedmen s Aid Commis^on, Chicago. 

1^ THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION of 

January U 1S63» rcsulted in rdatively few sk^ 
11 ^ ^^tually finding f reedcm After the Prodamaticm was 
issued, there were mwe than 8(X>,000 slaves in die 
bm^ states untmiched by it, to say nothing df the 
hun&eds of diousands if not millions in the Om- 
feda^cy who were not ev^ to hear about the Proc^ 
lamaticm until mtmtiis later. Tl^ real effect of the 
Proclamation did not take place until the HiirteCTth 
An^ndn^t, setting all slav» fr^ in the Unit^ 
States ami her territories, was ratified in Deceml^, 

B.S. Black soldiei^ were sent into battle with less 
training than whites received; they had inferior 
weapons; medical facilities were poor and they Imd 
few» diK^tors than white regimenbs; black troops 
suffered greater casualties; they did not even receive 
pay equal to that of white ^ikliers until 1^. As a 
i^^lt of a res€dution pa^ed by the Confederate 
Congress, blacks captin^ by the Confederates were 
made slaves or put to death. 

When 3,(XX) white longdu^em^ went <m strike 
for higher wages in New York^ Afro- Americans, with 
B.S. Police protc*ction, took their places* When the gov- 
ernment began drafting these unemployed whit», 
they resisted conscri^ion to the point erf violence. 
During the New York draft riots of 1863, many Afro* 
Amolcan homes ami Imsin^ placas were burned, 
and freedmen s associations found it necessary to aid 
blacks in New Yofk« 

Martin K Delan^. One of die mc^ eminent 
Afro-Americans of this period was Martin R Dela- 
ney. An advocate of the Radc-to-Africa movement, 
B.S. lie became a colonizaticmist after the Fugitive Slave 
^ g Act of 18^ was enacted He entered Harvard 
Medical School in 1S51 and studied both medicine 
LA. and law. In 18/B2 he wnHe a history of Afro- 
Americans, The Condition, Elevation, £ml^'nerttoii» 
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ami Destiny of the Cdared People of the United 
States. 

In 1S63, I>e!ane\* visited President Lincoln at the 
\\1iite HcHisc t(i proper* a siH'ciai army unit staffed 
with black officers as well as soldiers. His jm^Hsal 
was approved* and he was ap{M>inted the first black 
field i^c^ in tl^ country's histcay, with the rank oi 
nmjc^. 

After the Civil War he was a |ttd{^ in Ctmrlestcm, 
Smith Cardina. In 1974 he was mnninated for 
Ifeutenant governor oi the state, tnit was def^ted. 
1M4 On November 20, at THE SAND CREEK MAS* 
SACRE, 500 to 600 friendly Amerfean Indians (mostly 
Cheyenne and a few Arapaho) were attacked by 
Cok^l Chivington, a ftmner minister, and his com- 
R.S. mand of 1,000 men, Two women and five children 
were taken prisoner; the others were killed and their 
bodies scalped and mutibted by the «>kiiers. Oi^ 
hundred scalps were carried back to Denver and 
displayed between acts at the opera Ikiuw. 
1865 SOME 3S,000 BLACKS VmO SERVED IN THE 
UNION FORCES. LOST THEIR UV^ The rate 
of mortality was nearly 40 per cent greater amcmg 
black troops than among white trocq^. In one Afro- 
American outfit, S29 men died, die largest number 

deaths in any Union outfit. 

More than 10,000 American Indians {^rtidpated 
in the Civil War, some joining the north^n aiKi S4»ne 
the southern {orv&. 

Radical Republicans wwe enraged as ^them 
states enacted a series of Black Codes restricting the 
rights of Afro-Americans, and establisl^ a joint 
c<nmnittee, the "Committee of Fifteen " to determine 
Ccmgressional strategy. 

Blade R^mstrMtiM^sts. During tl^ years 1865- 
1877, Afro-Americans served in a vwiety of elective 
and appointive positions in state and federal govern- 
ment They wielded their greatest influem^e in South 
Carolina, where 87 blacks and 40 whites were 
elected to the first legislature, as well as two blade 
lieutenant governors, two black speakers of the 
bmise, and a black secretary erf state who later 
became state treasurer^ 

Some of the noteworthy black reconstructionists 
were: 

^ Hiram R* Revels, the first black in Congr^, 
succeeding jefFerson Davis as United Stat^ 
SenatOT frtmi Mississippi (1870); 

^ Jonathan Cihl^, Supointendent of PuUic In* 
struction in Florida, who led a strufigle to es- 
tablish mm-segreeated public schools (1872); 

— P. B. S. Pinchback, Acting Governor of Louis- 
iana upon the impeadiment of the Governor 
(1872); elected to the United States Senate 
but denied his seat ( 1873); and 

— Blanche K. Bruc^, United States Senator fnmi 
Mississippi and the only black to serve a full 
term in the Senate (1874). 
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Frederick Dousbsst as a luMcumtructiiwSt* After 
the end of the Civil War» Frederidc Dtniglas (1817- 
iSQSf) was ammig tl^ m^brn a ddegatimi whk& 
c*al^ on President Andrew John^ to get his views 
cm dvU rijdits and votit^ r^ts Afro-Amerfcam. 
Jdmscm imggi^ted that migrate fnm the 

Soudi ami exim^d his c^ppc^ition to their ri^t to 
vote. Douglas opj^&ed die exodus fnm the Smidi 
on the groumb diat d^ government slKmk) pnOsd 
its dtizens wherever they lived ami diat enigratkm 
was no remedy fc^ tl^ pli^t oi Afro-An^r&^am. 

Douglas ^red in a variety (rf govmrn^K posi- 
tioi»; among them war Seo-etary ^ die Santo 
Domingo Omimission^ n^nbar ctf the Tenritorkl 
Council of the Fed^ District. Marshal d Ae 
District (tf Columbia, ami Recorded' of Deeds fm die 
District (tf Columbia. alw Fted&r^ Btmi^kis^ 
as an AMitkndst^ 184a) 

1886 THE Cim RIGHTS ACT OF 1868 was devised 
to protect die freedmen frtmi the Blade Co^ and 
Qtl^T r^ressive le^slatira and cmferred dtixenddp 
upcm Afro-Am^icans. It was pass^ over Freskiattf 
Jcju^m*s veto, 

1867 THE KU KLUX KLAN was organized in Na^ 
viUe, Tennessee, by Nathan Finest, cool^d&tBltd 
graeral, who had ordered the death erf all black 

B.$* sddiers c^ptur^ at Fort Pillow, Temiessee, 

in 1864. Mmt^rs v^&e Ccmf^emte gei^:aiSp 
colcmels, and subitantial men (rf church and state 
frcmi Georgia, Alabama, and other southern states. 
They develop^ a plan to reduce blacks to pditfeal 
impotence by t^rorizing them to a multitask (rf 
ways. Sorni the &nith was boneycmnbed widi secret 
OTganizations: The Knights of tl^ White CameOk, 
die Red Shirts, die White League, and Midler's 
Little He^^ers. 

Hie Augusta Institute, suppwted by the Asrateas 
Baptist Home Mi^cm Society, was estabbsfaed in 
Augusta, Gecs-gia. The ^^lool was lata imived to 
Atlanta and renam^ Morehouse Cdlege* General 
Otis Howard, an 1850 graduate erf Bowdoin Cc^^^ 
was instrumental in the f<xmding of Howard Ui^er* 
sity in Washingtcm, D.C. 

The westward nravement saw many Afro- Ameri- 
cans become prescient cowboys* Britton Jdinscm, 
known far and wide in Texas fac his physical strength 
and courage, was considered (me the b^ sIk^ on 
the Texas frontier. Nat Love ("Deadwood Didc**) 
K-3 wrote of his many adventures in his 1907 auto- 
biography. Cherokee Bill, the black "counteipart" 
LA. to BUly the Kid, was a de8{M*rado. A blade cowboy 
nam^ Williams was one erf those who taught H^o- 
dore Roo^velt how to hseak in a horse, while an- 
other mmed Clay was oi^ (rf thwe who taught Wdl 
ers the art of roping. 
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Seoretary erf State Willktn H. feward sent an 
An^rk^ anny to the Mexico bonier ai^ requeued 
Napolecm III to witlklrew his troops bam Mexico. 
NaiK^emi, unwilling to risk war with the United 
States, ccHicmied abcHit relaticms with cAher Euro- 
pean ecmntri^ and umble to crush the mtional 
anni^ oi revolutitmary leader B^ito JuArez, a fuU* 
blooded Zapotec Indian, ord»ed the withdrawal erf 
Fr^icji troc^ from Mexfca Maximilian, wIhi had 
been enthrot^ by Napolecm III, wbs abandc^d by 
the Fr^H^ ami executed by the Mexioui revolutimi- 
artes. Juitrez and his liberals were victt»ious; tiie 
criolto era in M^co was over. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia, was 
£oun^ in I^ by General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong in the wartime h^pital Iwraclcs, Anratrcmg 
had cxxnmanded two regiments irf Unicm N^ro 
troc^ during the Civil War and wanted to train 
youi^ men ax^ wcmien "who should go cnit and 
tei^ and lead ti^ pe<^e/ 

During the first three years the students lived in 
t^its. first dassromn Iniilding was Imik m 1871 
with help frc»n the Freedmai*s Bureau and nc^hem 
philanthrc^ists. Booka T. Washington was educated 
toe. Piesddents Taft and Garfidd saved on the 
board oi trustees. 

THE KU KLUX KLAN WAS FORMALLY DIS- 
BANDED, but ""went und^ground** and coi^ut*d 
to fltmrii^, ^stroying oops and binning bart^ and 
boi^ of Afro-Americans. Blacks were whipped ai^ 
lynched for voting Republican. 

In Smith Carolina^ the legislative committee sug- 
gested that a Negro be defined as "anycn^ with 
one^dghth more *Negro bbod' " Some l^islat(»rs 
feh this definition was too "lenient" - that anycme 
with a "drop or two of *Negro blood'** shcHild be 
ocmsid^^ a Negro. 

Because blades were not admitted to labor uniom, 
they formed the National Negro La^ Con^^tion 
and met in Washington, D.C. 

Bofn in Pittsburgh, Jetemiath (or'jere") A*&uwn 
(18414913) was an importturt Afeo^Amerkan pditi- 
cal figure. He %rved as a rqE»es»^itive to the CMiio 
Gei»al AsMsnUy, rei»r«^tthig Cuyahoga Cimnty. 
He spmisc»ed a bill to prevent life hmnrance com« 
{»nies from discrimimting againrt Macks, and was 
instrufl^Mal in having BlfuJc Laws reimn^ frmn tl^ 
datute hixks ci Ohio. &t9wn saved as a teutttee of 
Will^rfOTce Cdlege, helj^g the cdlege secure fumk 
while he was in the legisbtfure. He lat^ moved to 
Washingtmi, D.C, where he was placed in classic 
dvil service. 

THE NATIONAL MEDICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C, following the pattern of 
establishing imrallel structuies wl^ denied mnn- 
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ber^p in white (^r^ni^aticms, was founded by aikl 
Afro-Am^^n doctcm, 
Tl^ Ninth and Taidi Ca^^ilry, blac& regiments 
fmmed after the Civfl War, vitete oftra sent out to 
ccmibat the Cheymnes and Apachai in tl^ Sou^ 
west The American Imlians cdled th^ the ^'buffalo 
^diers.** 

A gold rush brou^t mbkm into the Sious terri* 
tmy, and the feckral govormnent tried in vain to 
purdiai^ the ktkL Wten ttoojps were brought in to 
nwnd up membm d the Rains tribes, in vidatkm 
of treaties whidi had been made with th^ tril^ 
the American Iikbans dueatened war. Although the 
tribes were given a ikadline to repmt to re^vation 
agenc^ large grmips of Sioux and Cheyran^ ^ed 

Some of ^ diiefs who led their tribes in strong 
resisteme during this period included Crazy Horw 
and Sitting Bull ctf the Sioux, Genmimo of the 
Apadies, Captain Jack of the Modocs, Chief Jos^ 
of die Nct F^rce, and Uttfe Wolf of the Cheyenne 

Ftofessicmal white hunters killed off 75 million 
Imflblo in a few shtnt years, and the Amedc^ 
Indians w^ l^uily hax^icapped by a lade irf food 
The sdd^ sent to fight th^ lost many battles and 
some cami^gns, but in die overall war, the sddim 
wtm. The wars reduced the Amerioaa Indian popula- 
tion ai^Ht)idroately mie^diird. 

FISK JUmLEE SINGERS-Fisk University, esto\> 
lished hi Nashville, Tennessee, in 1860, initiated an 
unusual ai^ effective way to rain money for tte 
school George White, die treasurer of Fisk, sug- 
g^ted that a black chorus (whkdi was mmed the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers) tour the northern United States. 
Within seven years, $150,000 was raised for the 
university thrmi^ diwal coMerts. 

J. E. MATZEUGER AND EUJAH McCOY be- 
can^ significant black cmitributors to the industrial 
grow^ of the United States with their inventicms. 
McCoy gained his first patrats in 1S72-1873 for 
lubricating devices whidi made it ^>ssible to oil 
madiincry while it was in operation, and was granted 
57 patents between 1872 and 19^. It was said that 
if you didn't have a hibricatii^ cup made by Elijah 
McCoy, you didn't have "the real McCoy.** 

Matzeliger created the first machine for attadiing 
soles to sluies. His patent was bought by the United 
Shoe Machinery Ccmipany erf Boston, which l^came 
a muhi-miliion^ollar cm^K^aticni Matzeliger died 
in ISm in obscurity. 

RACE fU&TS INCR£ASQ> in several soudiem 
litates; more than 6(X) blacks wen* killed in the Col- 
fax Mamcre cm E^^ mcming in Prant Parish, 
Lou^aim* 

I^tridc Heaiy vms the first Afro-American to be 
awarded a Ph«D, degree (in Bel^um), and in 1873 
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became tlie |>n*9iklmt <rf Geinrgctcmn Universlt\% 
America s olde^ Catholic unimsit>% His l^h«« 
J<ui^ A. H^ly, u-as app<Hnted BIsIm^ of Maine hy 
the Pope in 1874. 

Sliver/ was abolished in Puerto Rici». StHne 29«229 
sbves were freed, but tin* number of fre^nen irf cdor 
was estimated at 250,000. As tliese figures indicate, 
slaver\' had ab*eady been largely abamkmed; in fact, 
the Puerto Rican slave ownrn had them^lves {^i* 
timn^d fw the aboiitirai slavey. 

Thirteen of the 14 jodceys in the FIRST KEN- 
TUCKY DERBY were black. 

Ccmgress undertook to su{^re^ the KU KLUX 
KLAN and similar grou^ in a seri^ laws passed 
in 1870 and 1871. It was ma^ a fmnishabfe crime for 
any p^wn to prevent an<Hlm fnmi vt^g by bribery, 
fbrce« <ir tntimidaticm; and tl^ Preddent was author- 
ized to use the land and naval forces to prevent it. 
He was auth(»i2i^ to suspend the trrll iii habms 
coffms in oider to suppres^s "armed combinations*** 
Acts (tf consfiiracy ^^ere declared tantanxxmt to 
rebelliim and were to be punished accordingly. When 
violeiKt^ against Afro-Americdns continued and ''Rifle 
Clubs** developed. President Grant, under the imivi- 
sions of these laws, sent troops to South Carolina 
and Fkirida in 187& 

Accounts of the Battle of the Little Big Himi, ix 
Custer*s Last Stand, are num^nts. Irvtn M. PMdi- 
mann tells in Broken Peace Pipes of tl^ events that 
led up to the battle. 
The gradual pre^^ire of tl^ Army caused the 
Indians to gather for mutual protecti<m along 
the . . . Little Big Hom River . . . 
Five great circles of lodges stood on the west 
side in t\\c river for three miles . , . 
This was the setting just before ttu^ disKMivery of 
the white sokliers that terminated in tl^ Battle 
of Little Big Horo« In this peac^ul setting, 
there were from two to three tncHisaml Indians 
with their families, encamped with no hostile 
intentions. It was nc^ until slx^tty befin-e Reno 
and his cavalry crowed the river ami blundired 
into their camp that the\' knew wldiers were in 
the immediate vicinity.^' 

THE NOBLE AND HOLY ORDER OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR, formed as a local group of 
garment cutters in Philadelphia in 18^, gathered 
formally in a national ctMivention in 1878. They pro* 
posed to enroll all membi'rs of the working class 
into <me industrial unicm, and included Afro- Amer- 
icans. 

Afro-American Lewis Latimt^ was employed by 
Ale!cander Graham Bell to nuike patent drawings fix 
the fii^ telephone; lati»r. as an enginecfr for the 
Edison Company, he supervised the installation <^ 
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electric lights in New Yc^, niihuMphk, Montmd« 
and Londcm. 

1878 ^UTHERN BLACK EXODUS There was an 
eiK>dus of ^rnie 50,000 scnidiem Afro-Americans to 
B.S* Kansas, with Henry Adams <rf Louisiaiui and JUmk* 
famin ''Pap'' Singletcm of Tmnes!^ assuming 1^^- 
ship. The smithera whites became alarmed and 
re»>rted to \'tfkms method^ to blacks cm 

south<mi plantatkH» 

BLANCHE K. BRUCE, the only Uack recmistnic- 
tionist to ser^ a full term in the Vnited States 
Senate, was appt^nted Registrar of the Treasury by 
President GarfiekL 

Bck4c» T. VVasJiingtcm qi^ied Tudcegee In^itute, 
and it becan^ the mitstai^ing example of his "sdf 
1^^** philoi^hy. 

Tmmessee be^n tl^ legalized segregaticm pmc^ 
tices labeled "Jim Crow" laws with a railroad car 
law whic^ required ^gregaticm of tl^ races, and in 
1882, ScHith Carolina fcmnalized electicm {mioedures 
which excluded blacks htm votings Further Jim 
Cruw laws in the South (Htivided fm separation in 
transportation; se^cgated ^hools, parks, ho^tals, 
and lilmiries; ami segregation in hoteb, restaurants 
and amusonents. 

LYNCHINGS^Ffom 1882 to 1900, 3,000 Afro* 
Americans were lynched 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

^dudixi blacks from ib^ mt^nbersh^. 

The Oih»^ Farmers* Nati<mal Alliai^ and Co- 
c^k^ative Unkm was c^rganized as a counterpart to 
the Grangers and the Southern Farmers AlIiaMe; 
wnw cooperaticm took i^ace, but it was sbc^t-livedL 
By ISM), tin? Colwed Farmers* National Alliance and 
Cixipcrative Unims had a membership of over cme 
million. 

Livingstcme College was established by the Zi<m 
Methodist Church in Salisbury. Nc^ Caroliiu. 

jcitm P. Green {184&-1910) was bora in Nordi 
Qinrfiua. A graduate <rf Unkm Law Qdlege, 1^ was 
dect^ to the Ohio Hmm of R^nr^n^rtatives aimI 
wm the Made ^te senator* He itrtrodnoed a 
bill to dedare Labor Day a kgal holkby to 
four years latef it was deckired a national holiday* 
After nine years with the U.& Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washingtmi, D.C., Ym r^umed to Qevdand 
aiMi pi^ioed bw. 

JNte M&eu Laagstm (18^1887)^ Jdm Meraar 
Lai^shm was bom in Louba Oimi/ty, Virgil WMh 
the aki of Ridiard Lcmg, a white abditkii^ from 
CMlicothe, CMiio, be attended a {^vate sdiod in 
Cincinnati, then attended (Berlin College. Akhw^ 
he stod^ thei^c^, his foter^ was law. Iteftmd 
mitronce into law schools in New Ycnic and Ohk^ 
he stttdfed books in the <^fee of PfaileoMm B^ bo 
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was finafiy admitted to die bar and estaUidied 
Unself as an atftnmQr in Browubelin, Ohto. 

Dttrii^ the next twelve years he was Gkrk of 
^omabAa Townsliip; moidber of die CottncU and 
Baaid of Edhtcatkn in (M>eflto« Obo; Im^ector 
Goiend ai d» F k ee draan 's &iiean faa Wi^i^toii, 
DlC; nanbor «tf dae Board oi Hea^ to Wad&^on, 
DXl (appointed by ftesictent Giai^); ai^ estab* 
liaiMd the Law SAoiA at Howard Universfty. In 
1887, FresideDt Hayes appolitfed him c^kial reja*- 
sent^ive of die United States to HaitL He retiaoed 
to \^rg^fo to serve as a r^preseittative to Cn^ress. 
1887 Bon in Gteibtis, Ohio, GRANVILLE WOODS 
(IS^ISl^a mecittttica] engineo', was granted sane 
A 50 patents. Among his inventi(»» were an incuhatocr 
and a dbvtee to i^spajnt trato tooattons 1^ meaw of 
a sertes ai Halting signals above the tiadES. 

Oarte W. Oies!^ (1^1932) was bora in 
Cki^kaA, O^o. Later mnrii^ to Fay^eviOe, Nofdi 
Caw^infl, Cheanitt was appo i nt e d a Studi&A teadicar 
sA the ai 14. Dvab^ the next years he 
pttbli^^ied his first shcrt stray and becan^ {M^ndpal 
of die ^te normal %faodl to his SX^s. He 

r^umed to Cleveland, where he worlced full-tin^ as 
a court steiu^rapha^ and studied hiw. In 1S87 be 
was admitted to the Ohio Bar, stamUng first to die 
exams of the state. Two years later his firrt volume 
of Tories, The Ctmfure Womm, was {mbl&hed ami 
critics hailed him as a am|or writer. With this 
aooq»fe»ee he ^ve up the law and his stem^rai^iic 
bn^em asad became a fnll-ttoK writer, pnxhwing 
to ISS8 his famous short sto*y about the eoht line. 
The Wife His Yo^ to 1888. of Frederkk 
t^m$ku8{ sad to 1900-18(6, dnee novds m Itfe to 
d^Sootk 

The I^wes Allotment Act hnAse up trit»Uy owned 
.S. hddings o( American Indians and divided them up 
armmg individiial families, the "smpluses" ^ng to 
whites. Deeds were not awarded to the todividual 
femilies, hut were held in tiirst by the guveram^tf. 
As a ranilt aS this act. num.* than 17.400,000 acares 
(or about oi^seventh of all rematoing Andean 
Ii^ian land) were acquired by the gomnm^ 
1^. 

1890 THE '^SSISSIFPI n^N" imposed a poU tax of 
two dollats: excluded vt^ers ccmvicted d bribery, 
bursary, theft, arson, perjury, murder ai^ bigamy; 
ai^ alsti barred all who could ih^ read any secti«i 
of tl^ state constitution, or understand it when read, 
or give a reasmiable intrrpietation of it. L»iah T. 
Mtintg<»m>ry, the only Madf delegate to the Missis- 
sippi convention, said that ti^ poll tax and educa- 
tioi requirements would disfranchise 123,000 blacks 
and onb' 11.000 whites. WHhin 10 years after Mii^is* 
sip^ had adopted the plan, cAher soutWn states 
adf^ed similar m^ures. 
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was hen in Nm^i 
CaroHna. Thnmtfi ter efforts, tfae first wdfare teti» 
toitkm n:q[qp(»ted 1^ I&m^ in Cfevebnd was estab- 
lished- Ae Home for Aged Cdored People. Ib 
196Q, the name <rf the bme was changed to the 
EUsa Bryant Komee 

Dr. I^nid Hate WiUiams (18^1831) was bom 
in Hd^yslnirg. P^insylvania« He fwi^led the finA 
intenacial hi»^ilai in An^rka, Provident Ho^tal in 
Qifoagu, whm! blade nurses were tra&ied* Or. 
Williams becan^ wtarki fimioi»s \)i4ien he performed 
the firrt succe^ful qien-l^art surgery in hi^oiy* 
After Pre^doit Crover Cfeveland ai^crinted him 
head ctf the Freedmen's Hosjrital in Waidiingt(m« 
D.C« Tk. Vfillkam finmikd a ntn^g ^AhkA in 
eonfumrtion with the hoi^^h 

Martha Franklbi ai New Haven isswd a call to 
wganiase the Naticmal Assodatfcm d Cohmd Crad- 
uate Nurses in I908« and Dr. Williams ofered his 
wlK^hearted su^K»t to the nurses who fminded 
this organiasatkm. 

BCX)taeR T. WASmNCTON. Bom in Hale's 
Furd. Virgin^ Book^ T Washington (18S6^iei5) 
wra^ed hfai way thrragh school at Hampton Insti- 
tute as a painter* After his graduation* he returned 
to West Virginia, wlme he taugN chiUren during 
the day ami adults in ti^ eveiring. 

Washington wos mployed by the State erf Ak- 
bama, at tl^ recnmui^idatimi d liam^fm Instttute, 
to ^rt a nwmal school for rural blad^ The new 
schod, nan^ Tustegee Ii^titutc« was built by the 
teadiars and shunts, Washington's doctrine of 
educatimi for l^d» included the values d hx^ 
hmnes, and vocations, 

Waj^iington s ""Atlanta G»iq>roaiise*' addrra ad- 
vo<^ted« in the tatere^ ci the survival of Afro* 
Americam« "tlw? impcHtance <rf cultivating friendly 
relaticms with the simthero white man,** and remain- 
ing in the South under segregationist ccmditions 
while building strong black econcmiic and educa- 
tional institutiims. Ti^y difi^ences tA opinion by 
blacks m tlm contrilmtikms Washington to the 
bbck cause pDvide the ba^ fcf much discussicm 
and debate* 

VR. MARY CHURCH TERRELL was instru- 
mental in crganizsng the National Associaticm <rf 
Colled Wcmien in Hie UKitto of tl^ oi^aniza- 
tion is "Liftii^ as we clfanb«** and through its local 
dul^, girls' homes, hospitals, and other agencies 
have been ^t up. 

The Plessy v. Fergu^m Supreme Court decision 
erf 1^ upheM the ''i^i^rate but equal** doctrine of 
^larate sdmihs for Mack and white children, with 
equal hiciiities and quality of edm^titni. In reality* 
there was separaticm but no equality. This ded^cm 
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led to a **K(mmte but equal" doctrine in tnm^pwta- 
tkm and housing* 

REGULAR ARMT AFROAMERICAN TROOPS 
were amcmg the first to see ai^tkm in tl^ S{kanish- 
An^rkran Wan serving (^inciimtly at El Caney, Las 
Cuasimas am! San Juan Hill. 

Ov&t LOGO American Indians vokinteored fm 
sm'vke in the Spanish-Andean War. 

Folkming the Spanish-American War, the Treaty 
of Parts was signed, providing that Spain relinquish 
aU clain» to sovereignty over Cuba and that she 
cecb the island Puerto Rico and other Sf^nish 
possessiims in the West Indies to the United States. 
These areas unifcmnly pc^mlated by daric- 

skinmd pct>ple. Since the United States already had 
a cok^ problem at hirnie. she had to pursue a cau- 
tious racial policy in Iw new possessitms which 
would not upset the equilibriuni in the United States. 
In die impc^ant Exeoitive Council fm Puolo Rko, 
AnKdcai^ outnumbered iski^ters. 

AC€X)RDING TO THE CENSUS, tbere were 
S,8HO0O blacks in the United States, 17 p» cent at 
tibe populati<»L Seventy^two dtks h£^ a blac^ pc^- 
lattoi GV& 5,000; major ccmcentraticHis w^ in Wash* 
ington, D.C-, BaJtimore, New Orleans, New YoA, 
Philade^hia. and Memphis. Desinte an urimn aiKi 
m^l^n movement, nmt of the black popubticm 
ren^ined in the South. 

BLACK DISFRANCHISEMENT -One southern 
state after another adc^ted measures similar to Ht^ 
Mississippi Plan, a southern policy oS blac4c dis* 
franchisement, following Mississippi's legislation in 
1880. (The Missisidppi Plan impo^ a pdl tax of 
two ddlars; excluded voters convicted ai bribary, 
burglary, th^t amn, perjury, murdor, and l^- 
amy; ami ako barm! all could mrt read any 
section of tl^ state cons^tuticm^ m understand it 
when read, or give a reuscmable int«i»etation of it. ) 
Following South Carolina in 1S95 and North Caro- 
lina in 1900, Alabama and Virginia ^opted such 
legislation in 1901. In Alabama^ 181,471 black voters 
were registered in 1900; by 1901, this figure was 
reduced to 3,000. By 1910, all smithem states had 
laws to disfranchise Afro*An^ricans. 

The militant bbck monthly. The Vake of the 
Sefira, began publication as an organ agaimt Bookar 
T. Washingtcm s policies. Other voices were raised 
against ttwse policies, including that oi tl^ Bf^an 
Guardkm, founded hy William Monroe Trotter in 
1900. 

Pmd Lawrace Dmrftw « Bmi in Dayton, Ohio, 
Paul Laurence DwAm (1872-1906) was only 16 
when bis earH^ poem af^eared to the Dayton 
Herald. He wnrte nnmy simt rtnies and Um novds, 
tnit is best ren^bered fc» hb po^y. His lyrfcs 
were set to music by amgasen as Wfll Markm 
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Cook, J. Rosamcmd Jdmson, and <^^rs. His wrMings 
bidude SfMt ^ ^ Cods (a sovd), Chk md 
a CotkcHm of Poems, and Complme Poems. Some 
^ his poen»i ate "When Malindy Stags*'' nAUOe 
Arown Baby^ 'Lyrte of Lowly lifei** and one of die 
most ^dtsxk cttedt ^TJSsTi 

A cn^ of bKiNl $sd a earner to steep in 
A n^m^ to and an kmr to weep in. 
A pint of joy to a pedc of trmdi^ 
Aim never a ku^ b^ die nioans oaae doiifak^ 

AttfThat is life! 
A crart and a earner d»t bve omkM pre^ow 
M^a sm^ to warm and d» tears torefredbtts; 
And foy seems sweeter when cares goom after 
And a uMian die fiMrt of fdb foff lat^Her 
And rhak is UU^ 
1^ THE NATHmAL LIBERTY PARTY, an aU-Uadc 
naticmal politkal mganizaticm, was formed 

Mrs. Ida & Wdls-Bamett, a ^tumaliitt, was active 
in the Nattonal Equal Rights League. She later 
became Omirayin of tlw Anti*Lynching Bureau of 
the Naticmal Afro-American Cmu^l and a fanK)us 
speaker cm the rights erf Afro- Americans hi tibe 
United States and abroad 

Riots occmred thnni^Hit Georgia; two Madcs 
wm Immed ali\^ in Statesboro. 

Tltt D^y Law was pa^ed by the KentuAy ^fis- 
laturc, making an ircn^d rule agaii^t d^ edncatioii 
id the r&ces in die ame dasmnmi. In the fanMus 
Berea College case in die SujMeme Cmut, this law 
was held to be omtitutkmal aiKi B&c&i Cdl^ 
esteblished Uncdn Imtitute for the educati(m of 
non-whites. Fmiy-five years later that c^dsim was 
revised in Jc^tmn t>. UniversHy of Kemw^. 

Constituticmal changes in Louisiana reduced quali- 
fied black vcAers htm 130,334 in 1806 to IMSt in 

im. 

During President Th^xJwe Roosevelt s adminbtra^ 
timi, {Mtigress ^^ned to be mi^le in Puerto Rtoo in 
die areas erf conunow, publk l^aldi, ecbK^ticm, 
^nitation, self govermnent* publk; wcarks, askl irrig»« 
timi im^cts. However, die labwers - a k^e part of 
the iH^ulatimi — acttmlly gained nodiing. 
1805 THE NUGARA MOVEMENT, named after die 
&rst meeting in Nia^ra Falls, Canada (die botd 00 
d^ United Stat^ of the lH«6er wouM not inm^ 
the dele^tes), was it^wf^mted undo* tbeie^br- 
ship of W. E. B. DuBois and M<mroe Trotter. It was 
an all-black movemrat and demanded the imn^dkte 
diminatim d all dii^riminatim based upcm raee* 
and manhood suffrage. At their last meethig in 19(^ 
at Ob^n, (Ma, memhen of t!^ NfaigBra 
Movents d^liosed to fott new cyganiffltkm A 
distinguish^ grinip of intellectuals called die 
fbrmaticm d the Natim^l As^xHadon fm the Ad« 
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^Rai»riitfed by pmEiis^ifara erf Dodd, & Compmy bmn 
Camjdete Foem of Pmd Idmrence Dunhar. Ci^yr^^ 
1913, by Do^ Mead & Cmtj^my. 
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vanccMnent <rf Cohwtl PtHjplv (NAACP) in 1909. 

J^. The Chieag(> Dtinuler bc^an puWicatkm undtT 
editor Ritbcrt S. Abbott ami b«^atnf (and still is) 
one «f the m*>st widrlv'tvad blac*k m'^'spapors in 
the United States. 

M THE ATLANTA CIVIC LEAGUE was formed 
by cWKjemed bUcks and whites after a destructive 
in Atlanta resulted in numerous blacks being 
injuRsd and four leading black dtizens being killed. 

.S. Pix^MTty destruction and disordiT virtually obliter- 
ated law and order in die city. 

A group of black soldiers raided Bnwnsville, 
Texas, in retalbtiim fcff racial insults. One white 
was killed, t%vo wen* wimnded Ctmtinued rkAs 
throughiitit 1907-1908 culmiiwted in an uutt^eak 
violence a^inst blacks in Springfekl, Illinois <wlien 
two blacks «'frf KnclRxl within sight of Un«>ln*s 
htnne), whtdi aroused public Mfntiment thrmtghout 
the ccHintry. 

909 MATTHEW HENSON, an Afro-Amerkan who 
was a part of the Pear\' Expedition, reached the 

.S. North Pole with Onnmander Robert E. Peary. 

Amcmg the educut(»rs wlio »ipp(Hted tlie fininding 
<rf the Nati(mal Association for tl»e Advancement of 
Colored Pe*jple (NAACP) in 1909 was Mrs. Marx- 
Church Terrell. A graduate of Oberlin Cdlege and 
tlw first president <if the National .\jsociation trf 
Colored WtMnen. Mrs. Terrell dedicated her life to 
securing ctmiplete frwdom Unt .Afro-.AnH"ricans, In 
l^, still active at the age of 89. she led a gnnip into 

.S. restaurant in Waslitngton, D.C., to pnrtest its 
refusal to serve blacte. 

910 THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE was founded 
e in New York City to assist blacks in ceding witii tlie 

problems <rf industrializatton and urbanization. 
914 LYNCHINC. In the last 16 years of the ninetccndi 
ctmtur>-, there !»ad been nvnre tlum 2,5<M) lynchings, 
^ tlR> great mafiNity of tlK> victims being black, in the 
first two years of tlw twenti<'th century, 214 Iynt4i- 
ings tc»)k platt'. and by tin* <Mit}>reak of W'ta-ld War 
I, the total luid risen tti In July. 1917. be- 

tween ICOTK) and 15.000 Afn>-Americiuis marched 
in a silent piirade in New York City to protest bru- 
tality and Iym4iings. l-itcr tlwit year, partly because 
of tlH* Unching issue, Stvrftar> of \\'ar Newton D. 
Raker added Afn>-American Emmt'tt j. Scott to his 
staff as a special assistant of mattiTS i-onceming 
Macks. 

L>t)d)ing continued unabated in 1918 (64 victims) 
'•5* and 1919 (8.3 viclim.s), with tlw lynch mobs b<*com- 
ing intwaslngh Siulistic. Amt-rica enipted in tin? 
Bed SiimmtT of 1919. recording 36 race riots. Whites 
who intcrf(>red in beluilf of bliicks did so at their own 
risk: in Omalia, Ncl)raskit. for instance, a %vhite mob 
htiched ami burned an .Afro-American, hanged tiic 
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n^vtH* who tried to prwimt the hwhing, and biimed 
dcmn tlK* lum* ciHtnty ccnirtlKm^. 
Hie Red SununCT iif 1919 stirred bkck poet 
LA. Claude McKa\' t<i a fervent, dest^lring sonnet: 
If we must die* let it ncrt be like liogs 
llunted and penned in an inf^calous $(KH. 
While nmnd us hark the mad and hungry dugs. 
Making their tMck at our accurst lot 
If we must die, O let i» n<^' die, 
So that our {^rediHis blood may not be shed 
In vain; then even the mc»HA^ we d^ 
Shall be ccmi^ined to hirmx us though dead! 
O kin^nen! we must meet the ccmmcm f«>e! 
HiHOud) far (Hitnumbercd let us show us brave. 
And ttx their tlnmsand blows d^ one deathUow! 
What tlnnigh helme us lies the opm% grave? 
Like nmi well face the murdomis, cowardly ^dc. 
Pressed to the wall, dying bit fighting badcM 
In May, 1919, the Naticmal Assodaticm for the 
B.S* Advancement of Cok>red People (NAACP) hekl a 
natiimal conference m lynching, then todc the first 
steps tou^rd securing the pasMge id a federal law 
against tyndiing. In 1921, jan^ Weklcm John»m» 
Sectary <rf tYw NAACP, aftw carefully wtddng to 
^KTure the of senates^ and r^stesentatives, 

succeeded in getting Representative L. C. Dyer erf 
Missouri to introduce a H\\ in the House "to assure 
to [KTSons within the jurisdicticm of every state the 
equal {ffc^ectiim erf the laws, and to punidi the crime 
of lynching." Although the bill passed in the Hmise 
23(K119, the ctnnbination of an wganis^ fililmster 
b\' MHitliem ^natcH^ and lack (rf interest by Republi* 
can senators led to its abandcmment in the Senate. 
Numerous similar bills have bet^ intn)duced since 
that time, including the Co^ganAVagner bill of 
1935 and the Wagner-Cavagan bill of 1940, but all 
of them have met a similar fate« 
1915 BLACK MIGRATION - As a result of crop fad- 
ures in tl^ Smith and World War I manpower needs 
B.S- In the North, a great migration erf blacks frmn Soutli 
to Siyrth l>egan, Mwe than two million blacks mi- 
L«A. grated northward during the pt'riod 1915-1920. The 
black press, in 1915, l^gan its campaign to make the 
trc^nendous migration into a protest movement 
1917 BLACK ^LDIERS ENLISTMENT - Quotas set 
for blacks were filled within a week after Congress 
declared war on Ct*rmany, and about 370,(XK) Afro- 
American soldiers and 1,400 c^immissioned officers 
ser\'ed during World Ww: L niore than half (d them 
in Eiin^\ The Selective Ser\ kre Act later abolished 
re^trictiom on black army enlistments; the Navy 
bi-gan a quarter century of discrimination. 

C<rfi^ Charles Young irf CHiio, the rank- 
ing black dScer in the Army, was fcmed to retire 
Ix?cause of what was said to be high blood i^essure. 
To pitn^ his j^s^oJ fitnei^^ Colmel Young rode 

*ReprinttJ by p^nkudon of Tuaync Publi^im, Imr. froin 
Siit^ed Poents of Ckude McKi^, Capyri^t, 1953, by 
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iKaseba^ bom CHik> to mtixm's cajM* Imt tito 
retirem^t board refused to raturo him to active 
status until a later ckte. 

In spite of the gradual growth pohtical liberty 
under United States rufe after 1S8S, Puato Ricans 
bad cmly vary limited ctmtrol ovar thdr own aftiirs 
and (mly the UKist nomiiml r^resra^tkm in the 
United States Congress. The Jones Act of 1917 
secured the loc^ el^rtkm of a bicamefal island legis- 
lattut: and granted U.S. citizei^p to the pewle ot 
Puerto Rico; however, die» 2,100,000 ikw American 
dtizei^ vere not given a voice in Cmigress, and 
were not allowed to vote in American dec^icm& An 
immigratiiHi bureau was estaUi^ied, and Puerto 
Rican mig^ticm began with 135 Pue.to Ricans sait 
to &0€^yn to work in a cordage factwy. Between 
1920 and 1940, the Puerto Rican poimlation in tl^ 
United States doubled 

W. E. B. DuBofe« An cnitstiii^iz^ critic, editw, 
^idar, author and civil ri^its i^der, W. £. B* 
DuBois (1^1963) was bom in Great Barringtcm, 
Ma^chasetts. 

He ^med his first l^dielor s degree at Fisk Uni- 
versity, and his seccmd badielof s and ¥h.D. degrees 
from Harvard. He was a pwie^or of Latin ami 
Creek at Wilberforce and tl^ Univmity of F^nsyl- 
vania, ami a professw ol econcanics and history at 
Atlanta Univernty« 

In 1^ he wrote and publisl^ The Soids of Bkck 
FM^ which took exception to Booker T. Washing- 
B«S. tcm's doctrine. I^Bois admitted the im^^tance of 
many of Washington's teachings, but felt they con- 
LA. tained weaknesses as weU. While Washingtcm urged 
blacks to devebp habits and skills which wcmld help 
thffli gain a place in the ^mtbem cmnmunit^, 
DuBcHS, in an essay entitled Tl^ Tainted T^th,** 
said^ 

. . . The Taloited Tenth oi tl^ Negro race must 
be made lead«:s of thought and missimiariM ol 
culture among their people . . . The Negro race, 
like all other races, is going to be saved by its 
exceptional men. 
DuBois stressed the imp<^nce (rf a liberal arts 
education; while Washingt(H] did n<4 depret^te the 
study oi sudi subjects as sci^K^, n^th, and history, 
he fdt such studies were ^ccmdary to voeationil or 
industrial training* Years later, in 1^, Dudley 
Randall summed up DuB<^* at^ Washingt(Hi's 
philosophies in his poem, ''Booker T and W.E.B.'*: 
''It se^ns to me," said Booker T., 
''It shows a mi^ty k^t ch^k 
To study cfaem&try and Credc 
When Mistar Omrlie needs a ham] 
To hoe the cottcm (m his land, 
AmI when Miss Ann looks lor a cook. 
Why stick your nose inside a book?* 
T don't aaree^ said W.E.b. 
""If 1 should have the drive to ^k 
Knowledge of di^nistry w Gi^k, 



rn do it. Charles mA Mi® can ktok 

Another pkoe hand or cot;^ 

Scm^ men in skill ci hEoA^ 

And scm^ in cukivatii^ Iand« 

But thore are others who maintain 

The right to cultivate the braia'' 

''It se^ns to n^"* sakl Bods» T^ 

*That all you folks have m^^ d^ b(^ 

Who diout abmt die right to 

And vain days and sle^^ nigl^ 

In umv^ om dvil ri^bts. 

Iust^«> ywx mouths ^ut, do tkA grouse^ 

But worn, and save* and buy a hott^** 

"I don't agree," sa^ W.EA, 

**Fm wluit can pngafy avdl 

If dignity and justAse M? 

Unle» you tc make tl^ law5» 

TTieyTl steal yimr house with trumped-up cbuse. 

A rope's as t^it, a fire ^ iKit, 

No matter how mmji cash you've got 

Speak j^rft, and try your little plan. 

But as nie» 111 be a man. 

''It seed^ to me," said Boc^ T.— 

''I dcmt agree,** 

One the founders oi the Natiimal Assodat&m 
H g for the Ad^^ncCTd^ of Cok»:ed ?eo^ (NAACP) 
* ' in 1909, DuBc^ s^ved as directs of publicadi»» 
LA ^ editc»r of The Crisis until 1S34. In 1940 he be- 
came editor ctf die new puUication. Ph^a^ in 
Atlanta. In 1944 he kft Atlanta University and 
became h^ erf the NAACFs speedi re^ardi 
de^Kirtn^nt, a poA he hdd until 194& 

DuBds anigrated to Afrka in 1961, he 
became edit(H--itt-chief <rf Encydopedk Afrk^ma^ an 
OTonmnis publishing vmiture v/hkh had beeo 
planned by Kwin.^ Nkrumah, then preside di 
Ghana. At the age dF 93, DuBote became a com- 
munist; two years lata, cm tl^ eve of the Mardi <m 
Washington in 1963, he died in Ghana* 

DuBds* &K»nous litanary mttput over a los^ 
period erf time dealt widi a wide vari^ (rf thence 
Some of his books woe The Suppression of the Sam 
Trade (1896), John Brown (1909), Dark PrHice& 
(1928), The World and Africa (1947), and Blade 
Flame (a trilo|0^) (1^4961). His Itfetime positton 
was that it was vitally necessary for Afro-An^rteans 
to cultivate tt^ own aertbetk^ aiul cultural valms 
ev^ as tl^ made valuable brides tovrard social 
emandimtion. He was among the most prmnin^ 
and inflt^ential blade kaders (rf the twentiedi co^tury^ 
1918 Two black sok!^ HENRY JOHNSON Am 
NEEDHAM BC»EBTI^ were the first Americans to 
be deon^ated by die FVenc^ for indivkhial bramy, 
and three blade regiments recdved the Fiendi Croix 
de Guerre for wlUx. 

The war eSbrt recdved unexj^cted supped from 
the official publicatim of tl^ National A^»>dati<m 
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fw the AdvaoGement of Colored People (NAACP), 
The Crisis, when editor W. E. B. DuBois wrote in 
part: 

Let us ncrt hesitate^ Let m, while this war lasts, 
fc^get (HIT special sne\'ai}ces and close our ranks 
shcmlder to shcHikier with our white dtiisens 
am) the allied imtions that are fitting fw 
denKxrracy.^ 

Di^ois realised that the end of World War I dM not 
nec^Ksarily signal tl^ end of the Afro-Amedcans 
fight for hreedcmi, and in 1919 he tock a militant 
stance, directing returning smicemaa to fi^t for 
their freedom within this country. 

Seventeen tluHisaxK) American liMiians ^fved in 
the armed forces during World War L 

THE FIRST FAN- AFRICAN COPKSRESS, or- 
ganized by W. E« B. Dufiois, met in Paris ^ultarc- 
oosfy with tl^ Paris Peace Conference, to dmnon- 
strate diat Africans and Western Hanisj^i^ blades 
w^ ccmc^ned with the future in gei^^ and 
imperiali^ in Africa in particular. The 57 de^a^ 
inchided 16 Afro-Americans, 20 West Indians, and 12 
Africans. Alth<nigh immediate results <A d^ ccmgr^ 
were not substantial^ it dki draw the attention of the 
wc^ki to the fact that blacks in various ^uts of die 
world ware seddng the ^me d^mxaracy for them- 
selves fa which they had f cmght 

At the signing d the Treaty erf Vorsaitl^ Africa 
was riNdivided and ccrfonialj^ was ccmsolidated 
undo: the mandate $)^t^ of the Lrague erf Naticms. 

ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS, there were 
10.463,131 blacks in die United States, 9.9 per cmt 
of the p^^mlation. 

Marcus Carvey*s Universal Negro Improv^nent 
Associatkm, a blade nationalist movement foumkd 
in 1916, developed mass suf^rt among urban blacks, 
and a nati^m^l ctmvcnticm was held in Harlem. The 
strain and stress of living in hostile cmnmunities 
created a state of mind upon which Carvey capital- 
ized. He exalted everything black and taught his 
follow^s that black stood fm strength and beauty, 
not inferiority. He felt that apj^Iing to whites was 
futile: 

For over three hundred years the white man has 
bc^ our oppressor, and W naturally is not gcHng 
to liberate us to th^ high^ freedtmi — the tru^ 
liberty — tlie truer Demoaracy- We have to 
liberate ourselves.^ 
He hoped to persuade Afro-Americas to dee Amer- 
ica and return to Africa. 

H^on Rena&K^m. Blade activity flourisl^ 
in the 1920*s during a period kixnvn as the '^Harl^ 
Renaissance,"* the "Black Renaissam:e,** and the 



'^R^^med by pmirisston ol 7%^ Cri^ Magfizhie frcrni an 
editcMial by W. B. £hiBois In the May, 1919, ^me of 
The Crisis. 

ni^inted by peimission <rf Atm Pre», loc. from PhOa»)t^y 
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L.A. *New Negro Mov^i^t** Two factem ii^i^iced 
this movement: blacks nKived in numbers to 
urban cent^ and they did wA find himsing and 
employment as readily available as they had ex* 
pected« Bitteme^ and im^t^ioe were crftra ex* 
j^essed in tl^ MritingB oi thfe period. 

Writers included Ralph Ellison (Ifwisibk Mm), 
Clawk McKay (Hmiem SfwUws), Jean Toon^ 
L A. (Cane), Alain Lodce (Tlw New Negto)^ Countee 
Cullen (Cohr), Rudolf Flidier (The Watts of Jer- 
kho)^ I^gstcm Hugl^ aikl James WdidoQ Jduwm. 

Lang^cm Hu^m has been calted "^hakesi^afe 
in Harlem."* Po^ dramatist, novdist, ami histmian, 
he was a yc^g mim in hb twentitt during die 
LA. Harl^ R^mi^anoe« Whife 1^ was a true rebel poet» 
writing in the betf traditkms of die "New NegrOk" 
lie frequently lau^^ instead of crying, and wrtrtie 
deeply moving verses full <rf pride <^ race hvA free 
<^ b&temess. A typical exanqsle is hfe "I, Toa" 

I, too, sing America* 

I am the darker Im^hOT, 

Tb^ me to eat in tl^ ki^^ien 

When oomnany ccm^ 

But I laufp. 

And ^ well, 

And grow stson^ 

To-mcmw, 

in sit at the taUe 

When company ccmm 

Nobodyll dare 

S&y to me, 

"^t in the kftcheo," 

Then. 



Th^n see how beautiful I am 

And be ashamed,— 

I, too, am Am^^^iL^ 
Ncrted poet and civil rights leader James Wddcm 
Johnson wn^ wofds to music composed 1^ his 
Imither, J. Rosamimd Ji^imon, use in a prc^ram 
given by a group erf Jad^mviUe, Fknida, sdiod 
LA. children to celel^rate Lincolns birthday. The stmg, 
called "Uft £v*ry Voice and Sing,** is often referred 
to as the '^egro National As^dn&iC axMi h sung at 
the <^>ening ci many puUic gatherings. 
Louis Am^trong, perfotming with King CKiver 
F.A. in Chicago, was jcnned by other picmeer jazz ntud- 
cians to begin the 'Jazz Era." In New Y<xrk City, 
W. C. Handy b^^ame a music {mblidier, after wrtt'- 
ing such well-known scmgs as ^St. Louis Woman,** 
"Beak Street Blues,"* and Xarekss Love-** Black 
""l^g name** bamls beg^ to appev ami surh nmsi- 
da^ as Fletdier Hetkl^fson, Duke EUingtmi, Cmmt 
Basft« Cab Calloway, Noble Si^le and Eubie Blake 
became nat^sudly known. Sii^k ami Blake were two 
of die mu^dans who ccmtributed thdr talente to the 
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all-Uack writtCT and im)duced Broadway sIkiw, 
^mffle Along. 

O&m mitstandfaig artists oi ^ itenais^iice in* 
chicfed Paul Robe^m, who set new rrocMds fc^ 
F.A. Sha^spear^n drama <m Broadway by giving 296 
parfwmaiK^ in Othdh; Omxks Ci^^ who |da)^ 
die lead in Eugene O^NeilTs Empew Jones kom 
1920 to 1924; and Florence Mills, a pant<»nimi^, 
singer, md dancer. 

1921 mL WILLIAM AUGUSTUS HINTON (1^3* 

1969) was bom in Qiicaga Oae erf die ^i^nrlds 
1^ 3^ audnrnties <mi venereal diwases, be was req^oi^fl^ 
for die ifevelqnnent of die '^Hintmi test,** a rdiable 
med^d fc^ ctetecting syphilis. After years of hhrn- 
atory research at Massadiu^^tts Gena^ Hosj^tal, 
d^ Boston Dispensary, and die Massachusetts De- 
partment of Publk Healdi, he became an assistant 
l^turer in preventive medicine and hygiei^ at die 
Harvard University Medical Sdiod, ultimately be- 
c<miing the first Afro- American to be granted a 
{Ktile^ofsh^ there* 

1922 THE BUBEAU OF INDUN AFFAIRS set in 
OK^icHi an c^ien drive whk^ lasted until 19^, aia^ 

B«S. i^iM^^iaHy at d^ Pudblo trib«» fm d^ suppr^imi 
of dl die native religions still odsting. The Pueblc» 
and their friends were called "anti-Am^can, sub* 
versive, and agents ol Moscow." 

1923 GABBETT MOmCAN itf Cleveland Olio, in- 
K«3 v&ateA die mttomatfc traffic U^t, gas nmk and 

fnh a latfffffi 

The go^^smor of OUalusna declared the state to 
be in a "state ctf insurrection** because of Ku Khix 
B.S. Klan ac^vities, and dedared martial law. The 
BaUimore Sun and the New York WoHd^ two very 
influential new^^tpers, exposed ttrmist activities 
ci die Kkn ami puMic q^rinion b^an to turn a^inst 
it DespHe this effost, the Klan claimed more dian 
four million n^mbm the following year. 

1924 As farm prices dedined,BLACK FARMERSinthe 
South were ammig the xnfxst sev&efy a£F^;ted, and 

B.S. n^y of them jofaied the urban and north^;rait^ 
migrate 

Es^ir^y in recognitioi of thdlr Work) War I 
service, full dtizenship was voted to all American 
Indians by Omgress. LegislaticHi {^ssed to 
reinvest the members oi the Fi^lo tribe with land. 

1925 NAACF DEFENSE FUND- Through die eff<^ 
of the Naticmal A^Kidaticm f(x the Advaroement 

B.S. Colmed I^ople (NAACP), Clarem^e Darrow aiK] 
Ardnir Garfeld Hays were employed as defense 
attcmieys fw Dr. 0« H. Sweet, a blade j^ysidan. 
After die doctor had purduised a home in a white 
neighborhood in Detroit, a mob gath^ed around his 
home and threw stcmes. A white man was kflled l:^ 
gunfire coming horn the Ionise, and Dr. Sweet, his 
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brodia', and h& fri^ids in die house 
to trial. AH w^e fisalfy ac<]uitted. 

1M CARTER a WOODSON, who had founded die 
Araxdaticm fc^ ti^ Study <tf Negro Life ai^ Hb&ny 

l^j^ in 1915, now conceived tfc^ id^ oS 'T^egro Hbtory 
We^** as a paricxi in wfak^ die ocmtrilmtkms 
Uades to tl^ dev^opm&A of civtlbaticm wcmkl be 
sufficiently emphasized to inspire both bladss and 
wUt^ It is ^ being cdl^er^ today. 

B.S. ^ eicampte d an Amai^ 

ican Imiian pditical renaissance, when the Qmndl 
<tf AH die New Mexico Pu^ibs was offi&niasecL 

1927 PUERTO RIC03 ammal average per ca{^ in- 
ccmie was $111, cmnpared widi $738 in tl^ United 
States. 

1 929 A "JOBS FOR NEGRCXES" CAMPAIGN be^ in 
C3iicago where stores whkJi would not hire blades 
were boycotted 
Chie ^ the mort impotant Mexican «myTa!fatff^ 

p 1%^ Rivofa, em^iasised in hb painting the role 
of folk el^neots in M^dcan Ufe. After both Meadcaa 
and European tsaining, he studied aikl ei^erimei^ed 
with cubism abroad, then returned to his native 
ccnmtry to execute the vast fmco i»o|e^ at die 
NaticH^ n:eparat<»ry Sdiool and Mintetry dE EdiiKa- 
tion in Mexico City, the National School oi Agrkul- 
ture in Chapin^ and C&t^* palace in CuonavaGa. 
He also did important murals fw the Detnrit In^ 
tute oi Fine Art, ^veial IniikUngs in San Frarcisoo, 
and the Natimial Fala» in Mexico City. 

19^ PUERTO mCANM(»rrAIJriTRATE--Thed^di 
rate frcKn tubercuk^ was high^ in PuCTto Rico 

B.S. than ^ any od^ ''dvilixed^ country, and die iohxA 

1^ g mwtality rate was approximately twice the naticnal 
average. Fmty per cent <rf the pqgmlation was initi- 
ate and SO per cent unable to ^eak Engli^ Popo* 
latimi density per square mde was perimps tte 
h^i^ effective density rate to be found anywho^e. 
Putfto Rk:ans mi^ti^ to die United States had 
by this time settled in all 48 statas. 

1932 RILL ROBINWN, known as die ''King d T^ 
Dancers," Uwd at a tin^ when bl^ dancers could 

P . not a^ire above tl^ vaudeville level He tmured dM 
South in a show called The SotOh Before 0ie Wm, 
and later teamed up with Ge(»^e Coc^ia: in vaude- 
ville. In 1832, he bad top billing in Hadem is 
Heaven^ tl^ first an-blp^^ telkii^ movie. He scaed 
a HoUywcxxi success teadbing his famous stair dai^ 
to Shirky Temple in The Uttle Cohnel, and made 
13 otl^ nMivies. He is wkldy known as ^Bo^n|^'* 
By ^ctetarial c^der, tl^ ^e of American Indian 
lamb was stopped, and American Indian oiltofes 
ai^ rdigiOM were jnit in poss^on of die full cash 
stitutional guarantees. The imrtituticmalized boarding 
scbook were cut by cme-third and ti^ childrai were 
moved to communtty day sduiols (^r^its &i^orad 
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^ latter); thousands of children nev» a^Kxrf^ 
befwe were iHtMi^t into the classroom. In 1929 and 
1931, some attempts had teen made by the &u^u 
erf Imiian Affairs to improve tlie educ^timial system 
for American Indian diiklren. John Cdlier, ap- 
p<^ted Commi^ona d Indian A&irs hi Ift^ 
^res^ a simple principle ""csf treaHng the Ind&ins 
as m}rnial human teings cai^ble dl wcnrking cmt a 
m»mal adjustment to and a satisfying withhsi 
frame^^nic of American dvilizatimi, yet maintaining 
the of their own culture and i^dal idiosyn- 
cractes.** 

Afro-Asmricans aikl die New Deal Blacks were 
amcmg tl^ hardest hit by continually incr^^ii^ un- 
emi^iyment asnl die failure of sxswSl banks* Tw^ty- 
dnree c^t ci d» blade vc^ers brdce fnm tn^ 
tkmal su^OTt of Republican cai^idatK to help etect 
Fraaklin D* RcKiMvelt to tl» I^re^dm^y. Roosevelt 
gained black suj^KHt as die New I^al wrat into 
€S&^ and he sought advice fnmi prominent bla^^ 
oieating a ''Blacjc Cabinet** to advi% New Deal 



The Civilian Conservation Cor^ (CCC) was 
established by the f^eral Kovemment to provide 
relief the youth <rf Ain^^ The CCC main- 
B«S« tained a policy ^ strict ^gregation, but during ito 
Ufetime, approximately ^,000 blac^ ycnitl^ wc^ced 
in camj^ establi^ied by the ag^icy and a program 
€d training in ccH^rvation, umkar the sup^visfra (rf 
h&SLck advi^rs, was se^ up. 

Within three years, 18,000,000 peqile* 3,000,000 
ol them black, were employed on public project 
under the federally*fund^ Works Progress Adminis- 
tration (WPA). 

Mary McLeod Bednme. Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune {1875-1^} was bom in Mayesville, South 
B.S. Carolina Starting with six students and $1^, 
she established a Florida college for Afro-AmaricaiHS 
and saw it gn)w to the million dollar l^?thune-C(KA- 
man College. Herbert Hoover was the first American 
President to utilize her abilities when, in IKK), he 
invited her to a White House ConferexK^e Oiild 
Health and Protection. 

A friend of the Roosevelts and a powerful figure 
in New Deal policies relating to Afro-Americans, 
Mrs. Bethune iterved as an adviser to the Naticmal 
Youth Administration ( NYA ) and was a member of 
Roo^velt s "Black Cabinet.** 

The third President to seek Mrs. Bethune's assis- 
tance was President Truman, who chose her as erne 
of the c4>$ervers to attend the fii^t mating erf the 
United Nations held in San Francisco. 

1934 THE CITIZENS LEAGUE FOR FAIR FLAY was 

organized in New York and instituted picl^ting and 
a b<^aK>tt against firms which would not hire blacks. 
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1 935 The establishment <rf die CONGRESS OF INDUS* 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (CIO), an industry raUmr 
dian a mft uni<m, brou^t many blacks into ihe 
labor movement The passage (tf die National Labw 
Rdations Act ga%^ impetw to union (»^anization 
in ma^ pfGducttoi industries. |p| 

The Su^TCTie Court rul«i that exclusicm of bla<^ 
frcmi fury %rvtee a violation erf the ConstitutimL 
The Naticmal Coundl of N^ro Wmmn was 
founded by Mrs- Mary McLeod Bethune to serve as 
a fcimJ erf deariog bwse for tl^ activities of om 
miUicm Afro-Am^*imn wcmiea It ccmcm^ itself 
primarily with programs for the eccmcmiic; social^ 
cultural and educatioi^ welfare of blade women. 

1937 WILUAMRHASTIE was appointed judge <rf the 
Fedoal District Court in the Virgin Islands, die &st 
black to receive such an appointmait 

The Supmne Court ruled that picketing erf Snm 
which r^u^ to Ma^ was a l^gal tedi- 

nique for seoulng relief. Thousands of Uadcs bene- 
fited from the contra won by the Unit^ Sted 
WOTkers aft» a Natiemal LaW Relati(nis Bi^rd 
ruling that the union Imd bar^ining ri|^it$« 

WflMTowuS^ WOterdTownsa^ {1895-1857)» 
hom in Cfactonatl» wo^ed as a t&3i cajf at liw On- 
^mati UtfOQ Tetm^ial Cra^any bslbre MidbtfitfiD^ 
tm iire4n^k^ rtod i ^ at die XTnivosi^ d Tcratf^ 
Canada. He lalef trassfened to d^ Boyal Acadtemy 
of &iaioe and a degree in dm^My. 

In VQSf, a mmdw of orgudzed graq[» of red ea^ 
met in Qiteago to form d^ IntCTnatfanal Bradier" 
hood <rf Red Oq/i (IBRC)} Townseid was 
presk!^^ Tbree years lat^ d^ IBRC dinged tts 
to the United Tnaspatt Service ExUBhf^ erf 
Am^ica (^UTSEA), mid taoaeiei^ tts fnx^tedia 
to indueie other railway ^rviee en^q^os. Town- 
s' ranained In the tep ex^rtive {Ki^^ widi ^ 
new oi^nizaticm* 

In 1942, the UTSEA v<M to afflUate itsdf w^ 
d^ Cm^ress erf Indiutrial Qrgftnirotions (dO); 
Towxsend was placed en tite geiml esecotive 
be^rd. When this group m^^ wtth the Amgatam 
Feei^tiem erf Labor (AFL)p Towns^ was named 
a vfce i^esielcait erf d^ new eg^nfatficHL 

1938 THE SUPREME COURT, in die case of a Maede 
appUc^t to the Univerrity erf MisMuri Law Sduxd, 

B.S. rul^ that the state must |»roviefe ^^al ediK^tiemal 
fadlities for blae^ widiin ite benmekries* Until this 
time, blacks had been ^it to northern universitfes 
by tl^ semthem states to earn advanced ekgre^. 
The National Emergency Council report^ that 

B.S« eilespite the ScRiiths good natural and human re* 
source its people were suffaing from inadequate 
living standards and w^ Imneiiempp^ by rae^ 
attitueles. 

so 



1d39 AFIK>AMERICAN MARIAN ANDERSON, de- 
nied tl^ d Constitution Hall in Washington, 

F*A, D.C* by the laughters <rf the American Revolution 
(DAR), gav^ a concert frtnn tl^ stef^ of the Lincohi 
Menmrial and drew an audience of 75,(XX). In 
sl^ became the first black manbn of the New York 
Metr<^K>litan Opera Ccxnpany. 

g . Afro-American Hattie McDantel won an Oscar 
for her role in Gone Wtih the Wkid. 

Mayor Ftorello LaGuardia appointed Af n>-Am^« 
ran Jane M. Bolin as judge to the New York City 
Cmirt of Dom^tic Relation. 

1S40 AFRO-AMERICAN RICHARD WRIGHTS mov- 
ing novel, Satit>e San, was published Another of his 
^j^^ books« Blade Boy, became an intern ;tional best 
^Uer, The» books and others which he wrote d^t 
with the life of blade people in America. 

Benfamin Oliver I^vis, commanding officer 
of the all*black Fourth Calvary, was appcnnted the 
first Mack general in Am^can history. 

Afro-American James Blands ^mg, "C^rry Me 
^ ^ Back to Ole Virginny^ was nan^ the official song 
of Virginia by action of the state legislature. 

The second great migration of blacks to url^n 
areas of tl>e North and South be^n. According to 
census figures, there were 12,1^^18 Afro-Americans 
in the United States, 9.8 per c^t tif the pc^ulaticHi. 

Dr. Charles Drew. Dr. Charles Drew (1904-1950) 
^ was boro in Washington, D.C. After receiving 
the Messman Trophy for having brought the m<^ 
honor to Amherst College in Massachusetts during 
his four years there, Dr. I>rew earned his n^ic^l 
degree and went on to teach pathol(^' at Howard 
University in Washington, D.C. The pi(»ieer blood 
plasma bank which he set up ami ran in the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York City later served as one 
of the models for the system of blocKl banks operated 
by the American Red Cross. 

In October, 1940, in response to a British SOS, 
1^ g Dr« I^rew was appointed full-tin^ medical dir^rtor 
of the plasma project of Great Britain. After the 
United States entered World War II, he aided the 
American Red Cress and was surgical consultant 
fear the U.S. Army. 

Dr« Drew worked to perfect the mcxlem blood 
bank system despite the fact that his own blood, 
N.S. because he was black, was ni^ ccmsidered **accept- 
able.** When the ruling was dianged and Afro- 
Americans began to donate to the bloc^ bank, their 
plasma was stored separately and used only for 
wounded black servicemen. 

On April 1, 1930, Dr, Drew was injured in an 
automobile accident ne^r Burlington, North Can)]ina. 
Although he %vas bleeding pn^sely, he was turned 
away from a nearby Vhite only" hospital, and died 
on the way to am^her hospital 

O 
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1941 WAR DEPARTMENT POUCY IN THE l9Ws. 

AftCT a suit was filed against the Secan^ary of War, 
g £ the War Department annouiKed the formatioi d 
an ail-Uac^ Air Coff{^ squadrcm. The BrA flying 
school for blacJc cadets was estaUished in IWkegee, 
Alalmma. 

Racial conflicts developed in training facilities 
B^3^ thrcHi^HHit tl^ nation as Selective Service trainees 
l^might varying badc^unds into ck^ ccakac^ In 
<me case, l(Xi bli^ Air C(»|^ cheers were axTcSted 
fojc entering a white officers* dub. 
Racial segregatimi remained tl» policy of the 
B.S. Department in the early part ol t^ 1940'& 

William H. Hastie, who had been appc^ted as an 
asdst»it to the Secretary of War, reigned in {ro- 
te^ against »idi segregation in 1943. One of die 
strongest protests registered by blades was dir^fced 
against the i^actice of separating Afro*American and 
white blood plasna. 

Although tl^ Army, Navy, Marines aikl Air Car|^ 
g ^ admitted blacks and ccnnmissioiied scm^ c^Scers, 
units ranained segr^t^ during Wcn'ld War U. 
Typi<^ of sudi units was the 99th Pumi^ Squadron^ 
under the command of Colimel Benjamin O. I^vis, 
Jr., wbiiii flew its first missicm in 1943. Black tmits 
which vdunteo^ to help in the Battle ctf the Bulge 
in 1944 ware returned to segregated duty when the 
battle was ova*. 

An increasingly forceful campaign by Uack lead- 
m after World War II culminated in A. fbXHp 
B.S. Randolph's t^mcmy l^fore a Saiate investigating 
committee. He infcmned committ^ manbers that 
1^ would recommrad that blacks follow a pdicy 
of dvil disol^ience unless ^gregation and dis- 
criminatiim were banned in Universal Military Train* 
ing. In 1948, President Truman c^ered desegrega- 
tkm (rf the Amied Fc^'ces, and, in 1949, the Army 
adofrted a new policy which was deigned to op^ 
all jobs to qualified p^sonnel without regard to race 
color, and to abolish the radal qu(^. Tl^ Navy 
and Air Force adopted similar poiid^; these new 
polides kd to limited succe^ 

Twelve million Americans s^ved in the Armed 
F<^ces during World War 11; o( th^, 920,000 were 
Afro - An^cans, almost 400,(X)0 w&e Mexiom- 
Americans, and 25,(XK) were American Indians. One 
of the first American herc^s of the war Navy 
mess steward Done Miller, an Afro-Am^ican who 
manned a machine gun, without previmis training, 
and brought down four Japanese plan^ at Pearl 
Harbw; he was awarded the Navy Cross. Hu^ 
Mulzac was the Si^ black captain to ccmmiand a 
United States merchant ship, the Booker T. 
in0otu Lecmard Roy Harmmi rec^v^ the Navy 
Cross iM>sthumously for service at the Battle of 
Guadalcanal and a ship was named aftei: him. 
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Infantry {mvate David Om^ales, a Mexican* 
Amerk:un from Us Angeles, died on the island of 
Luzcm at the age of 21 while rescuing three of his 
ciHintrj-n^; he was awarded the* Cimgn^ional 
Medal of Honor posthttnKmsly. 

Ira Hayes, a full-blooded member of the Pima 
tribe was a Marine hero, one of fcnu: An^ricans who 
rai^ the flag -atop Mount Suribacht on Iwo Jima. 
Lesser known v/ere the six Sioux who sent messages 
fitHu ime regiment to ani^her by means drum- 
beats, after runners and pigeons had been unsuccess* 
ful in carrying messages through enemy lines. 

FEPC IN THE imtS. In 1941, the National Ur- 
g g ban League bunched a program to gain equal par- 
ticipation for blacks in the national defend program. 
A. Philip Randolph threatened a march to the Cap- 
itol in Washington, D.C. of 100,000 Afro-Americans 
to dmcm^rate ^b inequalities; the man^i was cal^ 
(M wh«» Ptesideut Roosevdt issued Executive Order 
8^ which stated in part; 

. . . there shall no disoriminaticm in the em- 
ployment of wwkm in defense industries or 
uovermnent because of race, c«ed, color, or 
naticHial origin . . . And it is the dut>' of em- 
pickers and of labor organizaticms ... to provide 
for the full and equitable participation of all 
wwkers in defense industries, without discrim- 
ination because of race, creed, colc^, <^ national 
origin . . . 

A clause prohibiting discrimination was placed in 
all defense ci»itracts, and a Ccmunittee on Fair 
Employment Pmctices was set up to receive and 
investigate complaints of discriminaticm in violation 
of the order. The» acts did not sdve die problems 
of black people in job discrimination. 

In 1945, Sew York became the first state to adq>t 
a Fair Employment Practices Code (FEPC), and 
other states followed. FEPC had a limited success. 
1942 THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(CORE) was organized in Chicago and steged its 
first sit-ins against segregated restaurants. CORE 
recruited its early members from among students and 
other activists who were themselves dedicated to 
principk?s of what James Farmer, one of COREs 
founders, (mce called "non-vio^t self-sacrifice,^ al- 
though admittedly u-ithin the context of "direct ac- 
tion." In lft47, CORE sent its first group of "freedom 
riders" into the South to test the 1946 Supreme Comt 
decision which banned racial segregation in inter- 
state travel 

Racial riots in the United States had comist^tly 
^,S. been an expressicm of anti-black sentinient 1^ whites, 
and the riot in Detroit in 1942 was a typioil example 
of this pattern. However, a new pattern began to 
emerge in the 1940s -of blac4cs expressing their 
j^ievam^ against whites - in Ameri<^ cities and 
in armed forces installations here and abrcmd. After 
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a serKs of rkAs had brdcen out in Gecargia, Teni^ 
see, Alabama, and Pennsylvania fai 1946, PresideDt 
Truman created the Coannuttee tm Civil Rights. The 
Conmuttees report. To Secure These Rights, con* 
demned racial injustice in An^ca« 
1943 THE UNITED NEGRO CXILLECE FUND was 
organized because qperatii^ eiqienses bad beccmie 
such a problem to private black instituticms of higgler 
learning by 1943 that 33 colleges pooled tt^ soM- 
tiLtkm resmmct^ for the FuiKi, which still cm^hicts 
a y^ly ^citation* 

PAUL BOBESON. Paul Robeson (1898*) was 
bom in Princeton, New Jersey. In 1924, at the Prov- 
incetown Playhmtse in Cre^wicb Village, Robescm, 
p £^ a fcmner AU-Ammican fcK^baU Aar, made ly^oary 
with his perfc^mance in Eugene 0*Ndlls A2Z Gods 
Chillun Got Wingj. It was tl^ first tin^ that a black 
man had takoi a prind^ rde o|^M^te a white 
wtiman in the Amorican tfa^tre. Ri4)^(m kter pbyed 
tl^ lead in a revival of Emperw Jon& (die nde 
Charles Gilpin had yhkyed from 1920 to 1924, during 
the Harlem I^m^an^), ami went on to win 
plaudits for his singing role in the musical hit, Shmih 
boatt on Broadway. 

F.A. In 1943, P4obes(»i ^ a new rec<»d for Shak^pear- 
^n drama cm Broadway, giving 296 parfcmnances 
in Othdh. He, alcmg with oth» blade ent^taii^rs, 
toured tl^ arm^ fc»rces camf^ widi USO troupes. 

Disilluwmed by the draial of full citiasenship to 
black Americas^, Rc^^esm turned to Cmmminism. 
1946 AFm^AMESiCAN MABKXN MOnLEY, a teOr 
p ^ dent of Canton* (Mo, and graduate of tibe Univosfly 
of Nevada, played lootbaB for die Great Lal^ 
Naval Trafa^ Cem« dnrbig WoiM War IL Fd- 
Wing Ae war he ^rfi^ the Qevdaad &tiwns, 
and in 19S0 set a Natiooal Football League x^coid 
witfa 181 jnaids ia 11 After retiring firm |bo- 

fessk>nal fbc^baO, M<^fey was assistant coacb of llie 
Cdlege Al^Stars one y^, and a {^-time scout lor 
the Wadiington Bedskim. In 1968» be was ete^ad 
to die Fto Food»Il Han ol Fame. 

wmsan a Hastie. William H. Hastie (1904-) 
was horn in Kmxville, Tenne^ee. Hastie, the Dew 
of the Howard Univ^ty Law SdM}ol» ent»ed 
gcAremment xrvkx as assis^t sdidtor in die De- 
fwtment of the Int^or, going chi to serve as ti^ 
Judge of tl^ Virgin Islands and later as civilian 
aide to the Seoretary of War In i^ot«t against the 
procedures of selecting black pil<^, Hastie r^^ied 
his iM)sit&in with tl^ S^s'etary of War. 

In 1946 he was named Governor of the Virgki 
Islands, and in 1949 bec^e the first- Afro- Ameri<^ 
federal judge in U.S. Imtmy. The creati<m of an 
Urlmn Institute, an indef^Klent but gov^tm^nt* 
supported center dev<^ed to the probleim of the 
naticm s dties. was anncmnced by the White House 
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in 1968. Judge Hastie was among ihi^ named to 
the lK)ard of trustees. 

Dr. Ralph J. Buncfae. Dr. Ralph J. Bum^ie {1904* 
1S71) was born in Detroit He l^gan his public 
career during the New Deal, working in the State 
Dej^rtment, and kter helped plan the (N-ganizaticHi 
the United Nations. In 1948, he was appointed 
the United Nations mediator in Palestim. In ap- 
preciation for his personal achievements in that 
petition, more than ®) awards and degrees were 
bestowed on him, including the Nobel Peace Prize* 
In liSl he was upjwinted Undersecrrtary of the 
UN, and in 1955, Undersecretary for Spedal Political 
Affairs. In 1907, at the urging of U. Thant he ac- 
cepted anc^her five-year api^iintment to the UN. 

1947 JACKIE ROBINSON (1919*1972) was bom in 
Cairo, Georgia. On April 10, 1947, he bepame the first 

f^-E- black in major league baseball when Ke was ^gnal 
by the Brooklyn D^gers. His outstanding reccnd as 
a hitter (batting average of .342), fielder, and ba«- 
st^er led to his winning the Natimial Leagues 
MMt Valuable Player Award in 1949. He was 
named to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 1961 

1948 After the election of 1940, the POPULAR DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY OF PUERTO RICO, under tfie 

B.S. leadership of Luis Muiioz Marin, launched a jmv 
gram of social and economic reform whidi tntHight 
sweeping changes in tl^ local situation, Ti^ Land 
Act (rf Puerto Rico in 1941 made pebble the govern- 
mental purchase of extensive sugar lands, thereaft^ 
(grated as government farms, and the creation of 
numerous settlements for agricultural workers. After 
Puerto Ricans secur^ the right to elect their own 
governor in 1947, they chose Muno2 Marin, and re- 
elected him three times. Under his leadership, with 
his ''Operation Bootstrap"* program (a plan to im- 
prove the island $ ecomnny which r^ulted in sharply 
decreased unemplo>TTient), the islandi>%ame a show- 
place of rapid successful economic and social 
development* 

1 949 Representatives of 125,000 AMERICAN INDIANS 
from 18 southwestern tribes met in Phoenix for die 
first regional conference of its kind to be held in die 
United States. 

1950 GWENDOLYN RROOKS was a^varded the Pu- 
I - litzer PiiTe for [yoetry, and l^came the first black 

' ' wf^ian to receive this honor. 

Mexican entrants continued to str^m illegally 
across the border into the United States; in California 
alone, they numbered 21,000 a month. A low rate of 
pay by American s»tandards was a powerful maj^net 
for poor Mexicans, and the presence of these workers 
determined the prevailing rate. 

In the summer of 1950, some 5,300 Puerto Ricans 
were brousht to the Michigan beet fields to take the 
place of Mexicans and Mexican-Americans who had 
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fcmnwly weeded ami pidced the beets. Uving and 
wwking cimditions were so impc^Ue and distre^ 
so wid^pread that Puarto Rico, acting after a fir^- 
hand investigatimi by its labor commissioner, voted 
ovct $100,(XK) to help the sick and incapacitated 
r^ura to their hmnes or to find jobs elsewhere* 

1951 GOVERNOR ADLAI STEVENSON called out the 
National Guard to quell rioting in Cicero, Illinois. A 
tsHih of 3,500 whites mas^ to prevent a blade family 
from moving into an all-white housing develq^mtent. 

1952 The numbtf of UNEMPLOYED BLACKS c(m- 
tinued to increase in spite of the feet that tl^ United 
States readi^ die hig^iest level of ^osperlty in 
its histoiy. 

The Swth^ Regicmal Council announced diat 
1962 was tl^ fir^ year since the end of Reconstruct 
g g tion that no lynchings were recorded. 

A ccaistituticm, aj^Mroved in a plebiscite the 
electwate of Puerto Rico, was enacted into law after 
approval of the United Stat^ Congre^. Puerto Rico 
iliareupon became a "free associated state** or com- 
moiwealth, in indefinite and voluntary affiliation 
with the United States. The people of Puerto Rico 
w^ United States citizens* could volunteer or be 
drafted for s^vice in the U.S. arm^ forcxs, and 
cmild fredy ente* and l^ve the mainland As island 
r^identii tl^ could not vote in U.S. naticmal Sec- 
tions, and thtHr re^es^tative in the U.S. Congress, 
an elected redd^t c<anmissiontf of Puerto Rico, 
h£^ a voi<^ but no vc^e. 

Afrkan Indqpendeoce, With Libya's declaration 
oi inc^iei^enc^ in 1^3, die period (d African 
freedom and ^If-determination began. Libya's dec- 
laratiim was di^ly followed by those of Tunisia, 
tl^ Sudan* Ghana, Guinea, Crago Togo, Nigeria, and 
Camerocm. On May 31, 1961, South Africa, with her 
practice of aparthe^ (a policy of segregation, 
{K^tical and economic discrimination against non- 
European groups) came into existence outside the 
Comnxm wealth of Nations. In 1962, African states 
were admitted to the European common market. In 
the ^ly ISSO's, indej^ndence was declared by 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Kenya, 2^zil^, and Zambia. 
In 19^, the Organization of African ^ates was 
established in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. African l^d- 
ets sudi as Jouk) Kenyatta and Kwame Nkrumah 
became internationally known. 

&>me Afro-Am^cans participated in the nK>ve* 
ment fof self-government in Africa. Writers such as 
ex^triate Richard Wright (author erf Native Son 
ami Bhck Botj) wxcAe moving accounts of the con- 
tinent's pn^^re^ and problems; black observers, 
newspaper editors and one member of Congre^ 
attended the Conference on Asian-African Problems 
in 19%; black physicians, engineers, teachers, oxA 
oth^ highly tminoi parsonnel went to Africa to 
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C(»mit»ite what they cmikl to the growth ai^ 
devd<^Mi!ent of Ethiopia, Liboria, and otha coun- 
tries; ai^ Afro-Americans wete i»es^ in large 
numbers for cer«nonies marking the independmce 
of Ghana, Tanganyika,. Kenya, Zanzibar, Sierra 
Lecme, and Uganda. 

1953 RACIAL SEGREGATION WAS RULED IL- 
LEGAL IN RESTAURANTS in Washington. D.C. 

Rttfus Clanent, the blade i»<esklent of Atlanta 
UniverUty, was elected to the AtUnte Board of 
Educatioa; Hukn Jade, a politioU leader fr<»n 
Huioa, was elected borough president Man- 
hattan, New Yfxik. 

Htmse CmKmrr^t Resohiticm 108, pas^ by Con- 
gre» in 19S3, reversed most (rf the prindples of the 
Indian Reorganization Act Its stated purp(^ was 
to free Amortean Indians htm federal octroi and 
supervision, eoA their wardship, and make them 
sul^<^ to die i»me laws and oititl^i to die same 
privileges as other citizens, American Indians were, 
howevK, akeady dtbs^ by f«iml law, Aey were 
nek ''wards*'; and they paid state and fedexal taxes. 
This resolution, ccmpled with Public Law ^ 
(wfaid) extemied state law to certain tribes widiout 
their consent), dk! much to confuse the aheady 
comply American Ii^iian situation^ 
B.S. The Bureau of Indian Affairs took the positicm that 
assimiktitMi into the larger sodety would impfove 
eccmomic status of American Indians. They 
gave increased em^iasis to a ''relocaticm" program 
whkh sCTt tl^ Anglican Indians to such dti^ as 
Chkago, £^ver» and Los Angdes, where hmies and 
jol» were foumi for them. Many Ammcan Xndiax^ 
made dse change succes^uUy ai^ have cmitinued to 
live in American ^>dety, Iwt in num^ous cai^ they 
lost their )ol» and housing and became stranded 
^mma in an al^ society. Some gravitated for help 
to dmrch and wdfare groups. Although numbei^ 
rdocated American Indians returned to their r^er- 
vatimis, the iHt>gram was never formally abandoMd; 
however* it tapered after I960. 

1954 BENJAMIN O. DAVIS» J& Benjamin O. Davis, 
Jr. (191i5-), bom hi Washington, D.C^ has had a kmg 
and distinguished military career. During World 
War II, after taking the ^h Pumiit Squadnm to 
Tun^ he returned to organize the Filter 
Croup, whidi flew more than 3,(X)0 mi^iora in 
Europe, and destroy^ alm^ 900 enemy plan^. 
Eighty-eight the group s pilots reeved the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross (DFC). In addition to the 
DFC, Davis won a Silver Star« Legii» of Merit and 
Air Medal with fcmr Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Davis was prcmKrted to lieutenant gaieral hi 
1^(4, the first Afro-America to hold this rank After 
his prcmiotion, he was made cMunainier of all 
United States armed fences in Kof^. 




Naticmal A^odatkm fm* the Advmi^mMirt (d CdU 
orcd feofSe. The Natkmal A^>ciation for die Ad- 
vancement erf Colored Peo^ (NAACP) was fouiKbd 
in 1909, (m die lOOdi anniver^uy (rf Abralmm Lin* 
coin's birdi. W.E.B. DuBois was appohited diiectm' 
of pubUdty and r^eardi; Tlw Crisis becan^ the 
pttUioiticBi dF die c^rganiasaticMi, and a ^Ufe attadc 
ai^inst mob law aiKi disateiination began. In 1914 
the NAACP instituted an annual award, the Spring- 
am Medal, to be pvm to dw Afro-American who 
"Aall have r^dbed the hi^iest adiievem^ in his 
^ ctf acdvity.** 

Aftar GfganiEhig a silent parade in New Ymk Cfty 
A in 1917 to imitest brutality and lyncfaings (hi which 
laOOO to 15,000 Macks took part), die NAACF, 
meeting in Clev^uid in 1919, lauiKiied a natioml 
cam^gn for a federal anti-lyndiing bill Walter 
White, who lata: berame executive direct of the 
NAACP, published a report, T^rfy Years of Lynch- 
ing to the United Stol^, ISSS-IM Apadiy stewed 
the pa^ge d anti-fyndiing legislation, but d^ 
NAACP wcm the first oi many vi^ories in its 25-yedr 
struggle to eliminate Vhite prinuutes." 

During the 1930^s and 1940*5, the NAACP snooess- 
fuUy opp(^ the iKmiinatfQn of a jidge to the 
Supreme Court who had said diat the partfeipatiOD 
erf blad» in politics was "a scmroe of evil and daag^ 
to h(kti nc&T; launcshed an attadc on racial segrega* 
ticm in educaticm ccmoentrating <m segregattoi in 
hi^iCT educaticHi fecilities (filing suit a^im^ the 
Univmity of North Cardltm in 1933 for refusing to 
admit llKmias Hocutt); and i^eKntod a p^itico to 
the United Natiims ccH^^ning racial injustice in 
Am^ica. In 19^, in md&t to remove legal action 
from accusati<Mi erf politics, the NAACP Legal De- 
feme and Educaticsial Fund was imxssporated as a 
^parate crganimtioiL 

In 1^ argun^ts began be^ d^ Sujj^'ane 
B.S. Court diallenging die "separate but equal" doctrine 
of the Plessy c. Ferguson dedsicsi erf 1898. In Sweatt 
V. Painter, the Sui^reme Court rutod diat equality erf 
education involved more than j^ysical facilittes; in 
McLaurin v. Oldahoma SMe, tl^ Onirt said diat a 
Uack student, cmce admftted, could not )x ^re- 
gated. Building on this base, ti^ NAACP, in 1992, 
carri^ to tl^ SuiHeme Court five suits attaddng 
^gregation at the elemaitary aiKi hi^ ^:hod lei^. 
Hitu^ood Maj^U, die NAACP atttm^ who ar- 
gued the c»ses« said that ^gre^icm itsdf was 
dis43imination. '"Slavery," he cootinued, ""is pef- 
petuated in these stetut^." 

On May 17, 1^ Chief Justice Earl Warr^i of 
the Suja-ane Court deliv^ed the opinion which 
decreed that separate ^uraticml fadlities are in- 
ber€»idy unequal, a dedskm unanimously adc^ed 
tl^ Ccmrt in Bmwn t). Boimf of Eduction. 
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Since 1954, the NAACP has continued its policy 
g of "litigation, legislation, ami education,** iMt has 
also diversified its program, paitidpating in "^kc- 
tive buying" campaigns^ manning picket lines and 
even adopting sit-in tactics in certain situations. 

School Desegregatbm B^bre 1S54 The earliest 
n c lawsuit filed against segregation in the public schools 
' ' todc place in Massachusetts in 1849 on behalf of six* 
year-old Sarah Roberts, who had to {mss five white 
schools to reach lK;r inferior all*black ^rhooL The 
case was lost. 

Prior to the 1^ Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregated schools, ^several southati stat^ 
appropriated mowy fi«r out-of-state graduate train- 
ing fof blades in their states, rather tlwi desegr^te 
their own graduate schools* 

A few steps were taken in tl^ late 1940s to end 
some schcK>l segregation; Archbisliop Joseph E. Hit- 
ter of St. Louis announced in 1947 that he would 
excommunicate Cathc^cs who ctmtinued to oppc^ 
inte^ation in the parochial schools; California out- 
lawed segregated schools for Mexican-American 
yiningsters in 1947; and the ^jpregation erf Mexican- 
Americans in the Texas schools was restrained in 
1948. In the early l^s, several state universities 
in the South admitted black students for the first 
time* 

The decision erf the Supreme Court on May 17, 
1^ (Brotvn Board of Educationh was unequi- 
vocal in outkuing segregatMl public ^hook The 
Court ordered schix>l integration to proceed "with all 
delib^te speed.** 

School Desegregatkm Since 1^ Following the 
B.S. 1^ decision, white citizens councils formed 
throughout the South and anmHtnced plam erf ''mas- 
sive resistance" to integration of schools. 
hundred southern amgressmen issued a statement 
denouncing the Supreme Court decision- Mobs pro- 
testing integration had to be cwitroUed by tte 
National Cuard in many southern cities. Some 
schools were bombed, ^me were closed complctel>. 
In Little Rock, Arkansas, Govemw Orval Faubus 
openly defied tlie Supreme Court cwder to integrate 
Uttle Rock schools and President Eisenhower called 
in federal troops to protect the nii^ black children 
involved in tht* integration of Central High Sch<x)l 
in Little RtK^k. Prince Edward C<ninty* Virginia, 
closed all of its public schools in an attempt to 
prevent school integration. A private school sup- 
pc^rted by state tuition was creati^d, and for four 
years black children in that county liad no school to 
attend. Nine years after the Sui^enrw Court dwision, 
Governor G«)rge Wallace of Alabama attemjrtcd to 
prevent the enrollment of two bla -k students it the 
University of Alabama, and President Kennedy or- 
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deied federal troof^ to {protect tl^ two students. 
The^ w^ all typical rather timn isolated, c^i^ 
Twelve years after the Brown e. Boore^ of Ediwa^ 
6.S. tion dedsicHi, the U.S. Office of Educaticm in its 
national stuvey, Eqmdity of Eduaitknud Oppor- 
iutUty, found tl^t: 

. . . when measured by that yardstick [segrega- 
tion], American public educaticm remains kr^^ 
ungual in redcms erf the country, inda»* 
ing all those wl^re^esroes fcmn any significaitt 
I^ru^Htion of the p(^umti<Hi« 
, « . the gr^t maj^tv of Am^ican diiidraA 
attaiid sd^ds that are largely sc^regEited ^ that 
is, almost all erf their fdlow students are of 
same racial bad^tmnd as they are. 

Racial isolaticm in the urban {HiUic schools is die 
Insult prind^dly erf r^idential segr^timi and 
widesf^ead belief in the ""neighborhood sdiocT 
concept, which transfm segre^tton frcxn Inmsing 
to educaticm. Homing segregation has, therefore, 
tended to build a f^gr^ted elemratary sdiool 
system in most cities in the Ninth and, incmisin^, 
in the &nith as well, wl^^ de facto segregation is 
replacing de iure segregatkm. 

Acceding to the Kemer Repeat (Repwt of the 
National Advi^ Commission on ChU Disorders), 
B.S. published in 1968, the vast majority of inuer-c^ity 
sc^iods are rigidly segregated* In 75 majc»r cities, 
75 p^ cent <rf all blade students in elementary graiks 
attend schools with oiroUments that are 60 per c&A 
or nwre black Atme^st 90 p^ cent erf all blade 
students attend se^hools which have a majority of 
black students. In the same cities, 83 per cent erf all 
white students in those grad^ att^id sc^iools widi 
90-100 pa* cent \%^e enrollment. In 1069, tlie 
Urban Coalitiem and Urban Amcarica, Inc., faidep^ 
dent nem-proSt organizatiems which collabe>rate in 
stimulating act&m m mrl^ i^oblems, stated in Om 
Year Later that progre^ is slow and re^tance to* 
ward desegregation is ^^ifying Only 20 p^ cent 
erf the blae^ students in the South are in eJesegregated 
s<^K>ols. The K«i>er Cemmiissicm climated dmt if 
c^un^t policies and trend persist, SO per cent (rf all 
black pupils in the 20 largest cities ( comprising 
nearly one-half the natiems Mack pe^mlaticHi) will be 
attending ^1^ per c^t black sdKtoh by 1975. 

I^^gregaticH) efients, both federal and local, 
have, for tl^ most part, tak^ place in small mi 
moderate-sized citi^. &mie erf the cemununities 
whic^ have adopts des^egation plans are Niagara 
Falls, New Ye»k; Evanston, Illinois; White Plains, 
New York; San Mateo, California; and Rtnieience, 
Rhode Island. Hie most dramatic case is Berkeley, 
Califeatiia, the first city with a pe>pulatiem erf mote 
than 100,0(M) to integrate its classnKnm c^pl^ely. 
In the I^ep South, where there has been total 
schex)! segregatiem for generations, th^e axe sigos 
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erf ccHnpIkfice with a nitinher of sc^hx)! systems. TTte 
emi^basis on open enrdlment am! freediun erf ^^k^ 
{^ans, however, has tested to Imd to tc^en enn^* 
niCTt erf blacks in previmidy alUwhite ^hods. Under 
a provisiiHi o( the Civil Rights Act erf 1S64 harring 
disaiminatioi in federally-aided pn^^ and {mv 
grams, school districts receiving federal funds ware 
required to desegregate w present accepteUe plai^ 
ior the desegregatiem of their sdHxrfs. implemmta- 
ti(m erf this proviriem has neit as yet been eflfective 
a far-readiing. 

On November iSS^ 196S, in what was repeated to 
be the first such actiem in the Semth, the parrate erf 
white puirfls went to ccHurt to greater elesegre* 
gatiem in public se?h<x>ls. Parents erf 63 pupils filed 
a meitiein in FedenU District Onirt in Little Rock^ 
Arkansas, to challmige the Little Re>dc sc^kk^ zeming 
plan on the grenind that it wenild ""entr^Kh** and 
"mirreM* the lines of the ^*esratly existing pattmti erf 
racially segregated" henising and then?by forecle^se 
"feHevar, the pe>ssibility erf a nemracial, tmitary sdieK>l 

1955 SEGREGATION IN PUBUC RECREATIONAL 
FACILITIES was banned by the Supreme Court, 
and die Interstate Ce>mmerce Cennmissiem l^ned 
MgregatkHi in facilities used in interstate travel. 

Femrteen-yearK>ki Emmett Till was H&^i^ed in 
MeHiey, Mississi^i^ by two white men fesr sup- 
posedly making a '"pass" at a 21*year-old white 
wcmian. Emmett s beaten bc^iy was fexmd three eiays 
lat&t in a stream with a 74-peHind gin fan barb- 
wired to his neck. The two white men were tried by 
an all-white male jtury and acquitted 

Roy Wilkins. Roy WiUdns (1901-) was bemi in 
St. LcHiis, Missouri While attending the Univearsity 
erf Minnese>ta, he maje^red in seK^ok>gy ami mine»ned 
in jemmalism. After a number erf years as a ^^^>rking 
jenumalist, he became the a^ist.mt eiiecutive secre- 
tary of the National Assexnatie>n for the Advancement 
of Cobred People (XAACP) in 193L and succeeded 
W. £. B. DuBeiis as editeir erf the eifficial pubUcatien* 
of the XAACP, Crisis, in 1934. During World War 
II he served as an adviser in the War Dcpartn^nt« 
later acting as a ce^miltant to the Amoican delega- 
tion at the United Nations Ce)nfa^ice in San Fran- 
cisco. 

During the years that he served as acting execu- 
tive secretary of the NAACP (194»-i955), Wilkins 
also functioned as chairman erf Natiemal Emergency 
Civil Ri^ts Mobilizatiem, a pressure group which 
sent k)bb\ists to Wasiungton, D.C., to campaign for 
civil rights and fair empleiyment legislatieni. In 1955 
he was named executive secretary erf the NAACP* 

Wilkins has established himself as <me erf the most 
articulate spokesm^ in the civil rights revolutiem. 

sn 
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The NoQvkdent Direct Action Movraient Whra 
g g ^»a Pai^ a black i^amstre»» refused to surremler 
her seat in the fnmt i^cticm erf a bi^ in Mmi^e^nery, 
Alabama, in 1^ and was arrested fe^* her actk)ii« 
the blac4c cemimunity staged a erne-day Iniycott erf 
the cit>' buses in {utitest. CHit erf this bc^yccM emerg^ 
^ Memtgennery ImfHwen^t As^idation (MIA)« 
which ^iras femned to coeifdinate the beiyce^ activi* 
ties. 

Befwe the city c^Scteb and white civic ka^rs 
B.S. reali;^ what was happraing to them, e»r pexrfs had 
been urganissed te) ^viele tmns{xrtatiem fen* 42,(X)0 
black mm and wennen to go to and fremi wwk The 
city buses were em^ fe^ 381 days. 

During erne erf the twice*weddy mass meetings ol 
^ ^ the MIA, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr was c^KiseQ to 
lead the movement. Preaching the doctrine erf nem- 
viol^t eiirect cxmfremtation. Dr. King led the be^^cott 
to a ^iccesrful cemclusiem - tt^ desegregatiem erf 
Memtgemi^ city bus» em December 21, 1956. Fol* 
lewing tl^ !^cc^ in Memtgomery, the nemvierfeot 
move^ment swept over die Senith. 

A. Fhflip RandoM^ (1889-) Bom hi Crescent 
City, Fle>rkia, A. ^lip Randolph is rc^rded as 
the "ele^ statesman** amemg dvil ri^ts leatkrs. He 
started his career as a writer, later became a kuder 
in the blade uniem movement Fen" many years 1^ 
was head erf die Breitl^rhexid of Sleeping Car I^»rters 
and Maids, whieji 1^ e^ganized in 1^, and in 1KS5, 
became one erf the first Made vice^presidmits erf ti^ 
AFL-CIO (die other was WiOard Towns^). 

1 957 New York City adopted a FAIR HOUSING FRAC 
nCES CODE, tile first dty to legislate against 
discriminateiry henising i»^ctie^. 

Tuskegee blades beiycotted mm^iants to {protest 
genymandefing H^iich elei^lved Irfacks erf a munid* 
pal vote. ("Gerrymando'**: to eii vide into el^em 
districts to give erne politick party an electenml 
ma^ty in a large numb^ erf districts while oe^ie^cn- 
trating the vexing str^igdi erf the oppe^tiem in as 
few eiistricts as peif^ble.) 

p £^ Afre>-Ameriean Altl^ Gib^ t^came the wem^'s 
intematiemal tennis diampicm« 

1958 THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

gave lex^ administratens the ^wer to refuse to do 
business with buileiers who refused to comply with 
le>cal anti-discriminatiem laws. 

1959 Raisin in Hie Sun, a play written by Afro- American 
Lemraine Hansberry, became a Broadiray and Herfly* 

F.A. wexxi suexx^ss. Directed by Lk)yd Ricliareis, the play 
concerned the family life erf blacks, and starred 
Sielney Poitier, 

The U.S. atteimey general was empenvered to ^ek 
cenirt injunctiems in cases erf interferemce with vexing, 
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The Department <tf Jtxstice cheated a Civil Ri^ts 
Diviskm. 

1 960 BISHOP LAURIAN RUCAMBWA OF TANGAN- 
YIKA was elevated by jchn. 

Federal courts made the first rulings agaiMt re- 
rtrfetkms on voting by blacks under the Civil Ri^^ 
Act of in^mctitms were i^ied agaiiM the 

evictiw of sbarecrc^pers in Tennes^ Uxc tepst^ting 
to vote. 

Eli^h Mulmmmed Black Muslfan leader* called 
k» the crratim d a separate black ^te in a speedi 
to a huge rally in New York 



LA. 



B.S. 



A bla(& news{»p»maa Andrew Hatdm, was 
appointed a^odate {^re^ xcfe^iy by Fte^fent 
K^irody. 

By executive (»xier <^ Ft^ident Kamedy» all 
indw^ry-govemment cratracts were required to am* 
tain non-discriminaticHi clauses, and discrimination 
in federally-a^iisted h<msing was {Mrdiilrited 

Araording to the cCTSiia, there wcm 1$,OT1«831 
Afro-Americans in the United Stat«, 10.5 pa coit 
d the poimlati(»L 



Sk'Itts and DenKmstra^Ms in die 1060*s. The 
manager of a five and ten cent store in Gi^emtKao, 
Nordi Carolina, watched in anmzemait as four 
black Cardina A & T C^Bege students 

sat at the store s lunch omnter axKl <»Ddered caSh^ 
Blacks were not permitted to eat at "white** res- 
taurants in the SmitK and the maimger refused to 
serve them. They returned the next day axui the 
next. By the fourth day seme white frioKis jc^Md 
them. And so the sit-hi movem^t be^n, &rrt in 
the South, but ultimately spreading all over the 
United States. An outgrowth of these sit-ins was 
the Student Ncmviolent Coordinating C(ffnmittee 
(SNCC), organized hi April, 1860, at Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh^ N(»th Carolina. 
Members of tl^ Congress of Racial EquaHty 
Q ^ ( CORE ) , the Student Ncmviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC), the National AssodaHon fw the 
Advancement of Cok»ed Feeble (NAACF), am) 
the Southern Christian Leadership Ccmfefem^ 
(SCLC)« along with their fri^ids, staged sit-ins and 
pidceted against many fcHtns of disoiminaticm aimed 
at black Americans. In the ^mth, tl^ targets 
included lunch counters, transpc^tatimi fadliti^, 
libraries, chain steles, empbyment practice and 
white churches. In tl^ Nc»rth tl^ dem<mstrat^ 
increased job opportunities and an end to de facto 
segregation in housing ami educaticm, and im>t«ted 
the slaying of Afro-Ameri^ns sudi as Med^ Evers, 
a NAACP official, and William Mome, a Baltimore 
postal employee who was shot frcmi amlnish while 
making a one-man '*freed<»n mardi** to Missi^ij^ 
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^ ^ RetaUation by ^^pr^ticmi^ was swift A moi^ 

As»dated Press aracmnced that mae than a dM»- 
sand blacks bid bera arreted fa: {Mutk^a^ii^ By 
1961, police wm ming t^ gas, &e lK)ses, ai^ 
guard ik^ to up dennmstratiom by mrnvfoteirt 
Uack and whi^, aiKl natiiMial ^timait developed 
a^inst sud) police i^icm. Aftw the Interstate Com- 
merce Coomiii^cm cmWred an end to segregated 
fadlitfes in termiiml buiUings, CORE began a series 
€i '"freedcm) rides** to test desegregati<m ctf tranqpofw 
tatkm facilities throughout die South. Widria die 
y^r, nH»e than a thousand ^riders" had been ar» 
rested ami Imttally treated for violating local ordte- 
ances. Civil ri^ts leadm and suppwterS'-Uadc 
aiKl white - wm killed because oi their participa- 
tim in the nKivement. 

The sit-in movanetrt l^tmgbt xme success^ to 
B.S« Afro-Am^kan& In 1960, fcHir naticmal diain stores 
anncmnced that they would do av^y widi segregated 
lunch counters- On a naticmal scale, in the fs^ df 
increased denKmstmtimis, civil rights legislattoi was 
being aiacted at on increashigly fa^ paoe» ie^ die 
Civil Righte AA of 1964, the Voting Ri^ Act of 
1S65, and die Qvil Rights Act of 198& 

jBsxm Farmer. Janm Farmer (ISfiO-) was bom 
hi Marsl^ Texas. After earning a B*S. in diemistty^ 
he attoided the Howard Univ^ty Schod <tf Rdi- 
gicm and ^uned a B.D. degree. Realizing d»t he 
wcAiM have to s^ve in a segr^ted miniAry, he 
refused <m]inatkm« In 1941 he accept^ a pc^ as 
race rdations wcretary fm the FeIlo«^hip Reccm- 
ciliation, a pacifist group. 

Farmer was one of tl^ fmiKkrs of the Congress 
of Radal Equality (CORE) in Chicago in 1942, and 
served as its d^ecti^ until 196& COBE ado|^ a 
pc^cy of mmviolent direct acticm and ^ged its first 
successful sit-in demcm^raticHi at a mtaurant in 
Chicago. During the ISSO's, Farmer was active to 
the civil rights stru^^ on a number of fronts: as a 
membCT of a five-man delegation sent to 15 African 
countries by the imematiofml Ccmfederatira d Free 
Trade Unicms; as a radio and televisicm ccnnmentatar 
on programs spmsc^ed by the United Auto W(»rkers 
in D^roit; as program directed fo^ the Natioml 
Associaticm for the Advancement d Colwed Feo|^ 
(NAACP); and aa a writer for Crisis, NAACFs ofll* 
dal puMication. EKiring his t&ame with <X>RE^ he 
returned his $11,0(K) yeufy salary to ti^ c^ganizatidi 
for use in the freedom movem^xt 

In 1^1, CORE mitiated a senes of ''freedom 
LA« rid^,*" disp^itching groups d has riders iitto the 
Smith to test the legal desegregatimi d tranq>orta* 
tim facilities. Farmar*s growing r^raiizati<Hi that 
integ^ticm d huKsh cmmtars, nK)tels, and trafi^KHta- 
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tkm fedlities had ISttlf imiiact tm the basic needs d 
poof Uacks led to the writing of his book. Freedom - 
When?, vAxkh was published in Sweden as well as 
in tile United States. 

In 1968. Farmer became a pmfesMn- at Llmnitn 
Univmit\' in Pennsylvania, and in 19^ became the 
hij^ie^-ranking Afro-American in President Nixon s 
^ministration, when he was appointed a^fastant 
secretary for administraticm in the Department of 
H«iteh, Educaticm, aiKl Welfare. 

WUtB^ M. Yotmg. Whitney M. Young (1921- 
1971) was bom in Lincoln Ridge, Kentucl^. From 
1954 to 1961, he was dean of tl^ Atlanta Uni- 
versity SdkCKA ctf Social Wtnk; he was also a visiting 
scholar at Harvard Univmrsity under a Rodcefello- 
Fmindatitni gmnt during the academic year 1960^1. 
He was a {mmiinent lecturer and autlKHr sev^l 
article in i»vifesdonal journals. 

In 1961, Ymmg became the executive dir^w <rf 
LA. the National Urban League, advocating use of exist- 
ing tegal, ecornxnic aikl social madiinery to adiieve 
advantageous ends for blade Americans. His wkiely- 
read bot^ To Be Equal, was puMished in 1964. He 
served as a member the President s Cmmnittee 
on Youth Employment, the President's Oanmittee on 
Equal Opportunity, and The Eleanor Roosevelt 
FouJMiatioo. 

UNack Appointees and Elected Officials in the 
1960's. The number of AfnvAii^icai» i^^inted 
ai^ dectei to high offices grew during the 1960$. 
Amcmg &ose appointed as U.S. ambassadors were 
Otfton R. Wharton, Norway: Mrs. Patricia Robert 
Harris, Luxembourg; Samuel C. Adams, Jr., Niger; 
Clinton E. Knox, Dahomey; Elliott Skinner, V^pper 
Volta; and Hugh H. Smytte, Malta. Walter Wash- 
ingtcm, ai^nted dii^ executive of Waj^iington, 
D.C.. by President Johnson in 1967, was reappointed 
by Plesident Nixon in 19^. Jan^ B. Parsom was 
aiqpointed to the Federal District Court and Robert 
M. Dao^ was nan^ a |iu^e <d the (%io ^[si^ne 
Court In <Mo, in addition to Judge Duncan, 
p(dntm«tts included Md Now^ tmd^ director, 
and William O. Walker, direct(» d industrial rela- 



Black wtnnen who received major apiMnntments 
in the 1960s, in addition to Mrs. Harris, included 
Constance Motley, Federal District Court of New 
York; Charlotte Moton Hubbard, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Urt Public Affairs; and President 
Nixon's first appointment of an Afro-American to a 
high post, Elizabeth Koontz, director of Women's 
Bureau of the Bureau of Wage and Labor Standards. 
She was formerly president erf the National Educa- 
tkm Assodation. 

The incrrasing number of Macks in url»n centers 
ami their growing awareiMss of their pot«itial politi- 
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cal power led to the ekctioa of many smatm and 
representatives—lKHh state and national--atK3 mayors. 
R(d)art C Henry, elected mayor of Sprinf^l, C^ito, 
in 1966, was the first black m&ytx in the state, and, 
at Biat time, Springfeld was the largest dty in ^ 
United States to elect a black mayor. In 1967, Cari 
Stdces was ekc^ed mayw (tf Oev^md, Ohki, and 
Richard Hatdter was elected mayor of Gary. Indiana. 
In 1969, Carl Stdces was re-elected, the first black 
maycHT of a major dty to wtai re^el^timL The same 
year, Charles Evers, bn^her oi Medgar Even (miff- 
dered in 1963 because (d his civil rights activities), 
was elected nwy«- of Fayette, Mbsbdppl Wi^ 
days after he tot^ o^. it betsmie aj^Mrent that 
the fcnmer admini^tiMi had overspeitf tlw dty 
budget during their last two months in dBce, and 
there were no dty fuikU availafafe. Some city em- 
p knees stood by their new mayor and many prom- 
ised to work withmit pay during the two inc»^ 
before the 1969-1970 monies would be availaWe. 

In 1968, there was <me bhic^ viator (Ed«^ 
W. Brodce <rf Ma^chu^tts) in tlw U.S. Congress, 
as well as nine members in U.S. House of R^[>re- 
sentatives. Among the nine was Louis Stdces of 
Cleveland, Ohio, brother d Mayor Carl Stokes. He 
was the first Afro-Am^ican elected to the U.S. 
Omgress ftom C^iio. 

&ate maiacs in (Mo in 1969 indu^ Jdm W. 
E. Bowen, M. Monis Jackson, and Calvin C Jolm- 
son; r^cesentatives indt^ David D. Aflsttton, 
William F. Bowea, Phi% M. DeLahie, the Rever- 
end Fl»le D. Hde, Thomm £. Hill, Troy Lee James, 
Casey C. Jones, William L. MaUory, C. J. McUn, 
Jr., and Larry G. &nith. 

The Sei^ca Natkm and the Kinzua Dam. The 
treaty of 1794 between the Seoecas and the U.S. 
government, the oldest treaty in the nattowl 
aschives, stated that the Set^cas woukl nev^ be 
disturiied on tl^r reservatitm. However, during die 
Eisenhower administration, plans were approved to 
build the Kinzua Dam in the midst of the Seneca's 
treaty-protected lands, without any new negotiation 
(A the tr^ty. 

tie Sesacas advanced their own alternative pro* 
posal to Congress and the President during the 
Kennedy administraticm. Althcnigh this prqpwal was 
supported by many grou{», newspapers and writers. 
Congress and President Kennedy refused to accept it. 

The Corps of En^nc^ paid the Pennsylvania 
Railroad $20 millioi) for its right of way, which was 
abandoned, but no provision was made to assist tlie 
Scni'cas financially in their relocation. AHhou^ con- 
lection of the 6am began in 1^, it was ttat until 
1964 that Congre^ {»ssed a bill to aid financially 
the 500 Senccas wfa(»e part of tin* Allegheny ^e§a- 
vation was flooded. 
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1M3 RKyrS IN THE l^fL The chai^ in the mtme 
irf riots whic^ bc-gan to bo manifested in tb* 19W*s 
became ro«e evident in the 1960*8. Riots were imare 
QumenHis, miMV destructive, ami lasted fm Icmger 
periods of time. ReactK>n of the white c<mimunit>* 
reimlted in the use of new ^tmpons by pcdice (sik^ 
as mace* a chemical spray, and ^ilice Im^ equipped 
with arms of all kinds), augmentaticm of lu^ pcdice 
fc»rces with NatiiMial Guard troc^ and such leg^<^ 
tiim as the Omnibus Crhne Qmtrul and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 and the anti-rif)t pnnisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of IWti. This reacti^m was also mirrored 
in the speeches political cai^idates who called 
fm Taw ami onter,** 

Ccmcemed people of bc^ races initiated a varfety 
B.S. id i^ans and (m)gnuns fi^ positive actiim during 
these troubled times« ami scmie met with moderate 
success. Human relations training was required for 
many police forces thnmj^iout the natkm; bUick 
teenagers and young men helped in tl^ wm 
i^ghborhoods to keep^ pec^le the streets during 
rii^, and in sumo cai^ were instrun^ted in s/top- 
ping riots befin^ tl^ started; dvic and industrial 
leaders began to listen to the complaints of their 
black citizens and help bing about some change in 
iKHi^g, emplmment* and <Hher areas erf ccmcem; 
^mie avenues fw cmnmunication between ^letto 
reskients and city gw»nment began to opea 

After the "long, hot summ^** of wh«i riots 
occurred in over 80 cities and toivns thnnighout the 
B.S. United States, President jc4m«m appointed a Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders to investigate the causes 
of riots. The commissiim s report, pubIislH^d in' IMS, 
listed the following basic causes: 

1. Pervasit^e discrimination and m^gregation. 
The omtinuing exclusion of great numbers 
of Negroes from the beneSte erf ecmKmiic 
{m>gress through discriminaticm in em|^>y- 
ment, education, and hou^g. 

2. Black migration and white e^us. A grow- 
ing ccmcentraticvi of Negroes in ma^ cities 
due to migration fnmi rural Smith and the 
movenumt of the white mkldle da^ to the 
suburbs^ 

3. Black ghettos. Segregatic^i and poverty des- 
troy op{Kirtunity and hope and enfcarce 
&ilure. 

4 Frustrated hopes. Frustration, bc^ility, aod 
cynicism in face ol the p^si^ent gap be- 
tween judicial and legtelative \'fetod^ and 
fulfilhnent. 

5. Legitimation of violence. A dimate that 
tends toward approval m vidence as a fonn 
of protest, created by white tmorism di- 
rected against iH^\ident pn^e^, 
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& Poweiiesswss. Many Nq;roes belkve timt 
they are being expk^ted pobtkally and eoo- 
nomicaliy by the white '^>owct strm^we.*" 

7. IndtemefU tuml encowagemmd of violenee. 
Tl^ft^ cmuiitions have crated a V(4atile mix- 
ture erf attitude and belfcrfs M^iidi needs only 
a qpark to ignite mass vkrfenoe. 

& Fcrfice. It is the ccmvergmie (rf all tiiese 
fact<»^ that mak^ the rde <rf the pdfee so 
difficult and s^nfficant. Ahnc^ invariaUy, 
tl^ inddmt timt if^tes disorder ri^ ixmn 
pdice actam.^ 

Dr. Martin Lutber Kb& Jr. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. (1S39-1968) was bom in Adanta« Gecxgia, 
Dr. Kfaig, a Biq[rtist nrinister, rose to natknud promi^ 
necce after b^ng diosen by the McmtgomCTy Im- 
IKwement Assodatiim to the ^l-day bus 
boyccM in Mmtgcrnioy, Alabama, to a swcerafu 
ccmdusion (1859h56) with his doctrine of noiK 
vioknt [HtMest When the Scmthem Christkn Lead* 
ership Ccmference (SCLC) was wganized in 1857^ 
be became its &rst {resident 

His belid in mmvioh^ j^rot^ was shared by bis 
fellow members in SCLC as well as tho% who took 
part in the ^moi^^ticH3^ in the Smidi in d^ «uiy 
l^s. Retaliatcny mrasures by city c^!iab in sisdi 
c%ii& as Atlanta and Albany, Georgia, and Birm&ig- 
ham, Alabama, included the use of fire ho^ aikl 
guard dogs againrt the d^nonstratcm and wholesale 
jailing d itme wIkj todc part. 

Aft» Dr. King was ^Uled in Bhmin^iam in 1963, 
ei^t Akbanm dargymen puMished a stateo^it con- 
demning him fa carrying mit the soies d dosmi* 
stratiims and eccmcmiic boycotts in Birmingham* Hk 
widely-read re|^, "^Letter from Birmingham Jail,'' 
^id in part: 
LA« My D&skx Feltow Qet^rmen: 

While confin^ here in the Birmingham c^ |ail, 
I came acn^ your recait ^tement caUfng my 
I^esaat activitks "unw^ ami untimely.** . . . 
I think I should i^icate why I am l^re to 
Birmingham, ^nce you Imve been influ^iced 1^ 
the view whk^ ai^p^ against ''outsidas oomii^ 

in« « m m 

. . . Injustice anywhere is a threat to fustke 
everywi^re. We are causht in an incMapal^ 
wtwork d mutuality, t^ in a singte gmshesA 
d dtttiny. Wluttever effc^s one dimtly, affect 
all indirectly Neva* again can we afford to live 
with the narrow, pnMncial "cMiti^ adtataf^ 
idea« Anyone who Uv^ imkle t^ UiriteoStato 
am never be ccn^idered an out^der anywhere 
within its b<nuKis . . . 

We know thrmigh jmidul esperiet^ that £r^ 
Aom is never vdunterily given the opj^essor; 

^19XX by The New York Times Qmpany. Repriiiled by 
penssis8ira« 
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it must be dctmmU*il In iIk* cippressed . . . Far 
wars mm' I ha%v iH-orcH tin* vnwd ''Waitr . . ^ 
This "Wait** has almost always meant "N-ntt*** 
We must ctmu- to xviU'i tim* (rf cntr dis* 
tinguishtHl Jurists, tluit '^justict* tiH> hmg delayed 
is |ustict' denied.** 

We ha%t* waited m<H^ tluin 340 years fin* our 
coi^tutif^l and Cod-givin ri^ts.' Tt^ naticms 
€)f Asia ami Africa are nii»ving with jetlike speed 
toward goiniug pf»Iitical independinK'e, but 
still creep at horsc-and-lniRjn' pace toward gain- 
ing a cup of c<tfi*e at a lunch aiunter * . . 
I mu^ make two Inmest confessions to vihi, my 
Christiati and Jewish bn^lKTs. Fin^/l must 
confess that over the past few years I liave lH*en 

fravely disappointed with the white mtideratc*. 
have almost reaclHHl the* renettaUe comJusion 
tbit the Negro s great stumbling hknAi in his 
stride toward iniHiotn is not tlie W^ite Citizens 
CcHincikf or the Ku Klux KLinm*r, but tW^white 
modmte, wlio is imwre de\Hrti*d to "ord«r" tlian 
to |ustke; wImi |>refiTS a negatiw peact* which is 
the abseiKi* of tension to a t^isitivc peact' whidi 
is the {H-esence lA justic*e; wlio constant!)' says: 
agrei! Hith you in tlu* g(»l vimi seek! but I 
canned agree with your methods of direct ac- 
ciun'*; who patemaltsticalh belie\t*s he ran set 
the timetable for another mans freedcmi; wlus 
lives by a m>thicul cimc*ept of time and who 
constantly ad\ iscs the Negro to wait a '*morff 
ccHivenient seas^m.** Slialknv understanding fnrni 
l^ople of good will is more frustrating than 
absolute misunderstanding fnm people ill 
will . . . 

. . . We will have to rept^nt in this gc*nerati(m not 
merely for tlk* luiti^ful wc^s and actions of the 
had pL'opk* but for the appalling siltm*e erf tlu* 
g(Mxi pi*opie . . . 

Oppressed ix uple cannot remiiin oppressed for- 
ever. The yearning f<ir f reedtmi eventually mani- 
fests itself« and tliat is w!mt luis happt*neu to the 
AnK'Hcan Negro . . . Ik» luis been cusight up , . . 
and ^'ih his black bn^hers of Africa and hi^ 
Im^wn and yellow bn>tliers erf Asia, South Amer- 
ica and the Caril>hean, the l^nitc*d States Negro 
is moving with a sense* of great urgency toward 
the promisi*d land '>f lacial justic*!** If one 
rec*ogni;£es this \ital i ^-^e that lias engulfed tlie 
Negro i*<Hnn}unity, cmi* sli^uild readily undi^r- 
staikl why public dtinonstratiims are taking 
place. Tin* Negro ]ms nuiuy [KfU-up rc^sentments 
and latent frustrations, am! he musi release 
t}wm * . . If his ri*i>ressi*d etiH>ti(Hts are nut 
released in n<mvioU*nt ways, tiny will seek 
expression thrmtgli vtok'nit"; this is not a tlinmt 
Init a fact of hist«>ry 

Hie idi*a of a nuircii on Washingtim in sup|>ort 
of civil riuiits apiH»arc*d to be a grai»s-roots effort, 
and was pii4((*d up by A. Ftiilip Randolph, James 
FamuT irf the Congress of Racial Kqjiality (CORE ), 
Roy Wilkins of tlu* National! Association for tin' 
Advanctmi^t of Cnlon*d People ( NAACP). Whitney 



*«^Uttcf inmi Binnitmliaif) fail -April 16. 1^63." Cc^- 
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Y(Hmg d the Urban League, and Dr. King r^xre- 
senting SCLC. (>n August 28, 1963. over 200,000 
people gathered near the Lim^b Mexnorkl in Wash- 
ington, D.C. One of the high points ctf that Mardi 
was Dr. Kings "I Haw a Dream** speedi: 

LJk. Viw score years ago a great Amt*rican, in wb«w 
svmbolic sliadow \%ie staml taday« si^ied the 
l^mandpation Proclamation. Th^ momentous 
decree came as 4 grait l^ictm of li^t of hope 
to millions of Negro slaves \vtH> I^d been srared 
in the flames of withering injustice • « . 
But (me hundred vears later, the Negro rtill is 
mA free. One hundred years later, the life ctf ti^ 
Negro is still sadly crippled the manades (tf 
segregaticm and the chains of discrimii^tion. 
0»e hundred years lat^, the Negro lim 00 a 
lonely island poverty in the rcmst ctf a vast 
ocean of nutteriai prosparity ... So we have 
ctmie hue today to dramatise a shameful 
cc^iticm. 

In a s^ise we liave ctmse to our naticm s capital 
to cash a check. Wl^n the architects (Mr 
republic utote tl^ magnificent words d the 
Constitutiim and tl^ i^laration of Indmien- 
d^icc, tl^' were signing a pnmiissor>' note mso- 
far as lit^ citizens of color are concmicd. Instead 
of luinining tliis sao^ obligatk>n, America has 
given tlie Negro pe<^Ie a bad clieck; which has 
come back marked "insufficient funds/ 
But we refuse to believe that the bank of justice 
is lmikiu{^ « . , So we have come to oish this 
dieck « . « 

So I say to vou, my friends, that even though we 
must face ifie difficulties of today and tomorrow, 
i i^ill liave a dream. It is a dream deeply rooted 
in the Amtttcan dream that one day tras naticm 
\%ill ri^ up ami live out tl^ true meaning of its 
creed — we hokl liiese truths to be wlf evident, 
tlmt all tnen are created ^uaL 
1 have a dream thitt one day on the red hiUs 
Getnpa, sons of f cmner slaves and stms of formet 
slave-ouiKn wiU be abk* to sit down toget!^ 
at tl^ table of tn^herluKKL 
1 have a dream my four little children wiU one 
dav live in a naticm where tliey will not be 
judged by the cok^ trf tlieir skia but by the 
content ot their character . . . 

1 have a dream tliat one day, dmvn in Alabama, 
little black bovs and black girls will \^ ab^ to 
join liands witli Uttle white mys and white girk 
as sistiTS aiKl brothers. I have a dream today 
In 11^. Dr. King became the second Afro- Ameri- 
can to recx»ive tin* Nobel Peace Prize. 

In 1$^. the first of several marcht^ to the Sebna, 
Alabama. CourtlnHise were led by Dr. King; the 
Reverend Jamc^ RcH-b, a WMthem white who par- 
ticipated, wa« killed in Selmu. Dr. King, Dr. Ralph 
Bundle, the Revi nnid Ralph AlxTnathy irf SCLC, 
ai^ 3.200 others made a 54-mile march from Selma 
to Montgomer>% t^mltng with a rally in front of the 



<<Rc-[nifitcx! \ry pcrmk^km nf Joan Daves. Copyright € 1983 
by Martin L^uthef King, Jr. 
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State Otpito! attended by 25«0OO people. Mns. Viola 
Lium>, a northern white {Hirticipaitf, wns ^iiot ami 
killed a(t€^r the nwd). 

M(>\ing um^ward^ Dr. King ctmducted u civil 
rights campaign in Chkago. The drive culminated 
in the largest civil rights dem<instrution m Chieag^)*s 
history - a mardi to Cit>- Hall by over 10,000 d^mm- 
stratcH^ It was tlie i2nd march to City Hall in 47 
dav-s in a continuing campaign against discrimination. 

Rettuning to the South, Dr. King went to Memphis, 
Tennt^isee, in 1968 to assist scmne city c»nployee$ in 
nonviolent protest against low wages. As he stixid 
on the balcony of the motel in which he was staying, 
he was assa^nated. Hie search for his murdn^ 
led law enforcement officials through the United 
States and Europe. After the assassinatitm, rioting 
and civil disordt^ erupted in 124 American cities. 

CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION IN THE 1960^ 
The Civil Rights Act of 1875, which was declared 
unccmstibitional by the Suf^ren^ Court eight y^urs 
after it became law, ccmc^ned itself primarily with 
the prohihiti<m of racial di^rimination in places 
{Hiblic actximmodation* It is mteresting to onnpare 
this Act with Titles II and III of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964^ which dealt with public accommoda* 
ticms and public faciUties: 



1875 

All perscms within the 
jurisdiction of the United 
States shall be entitled 
to the full and equal en- 
joyment <rf the accom- 
OKxiations, advantages, 
facilities and privileges 
of inns, public convey- 
ances on land or water, 
theaters, and other places 
of public amusement. 
Any person wlio violates 
die umgoing section to 
any citizen* regardless of 
any previous condition 
of iK^tude, the full en- 
joyment of any of the 
accommodations* advan* 
tages, faciiiti^, or priv* 
ileges enumerated, or bv 
aiding or inciting such 
deniaX shall, bft everv 
such offense, pay thi* 
sum of five hunured dol- 



1964 

Discrimination is i>ro- 
hibited in the use of 
public accommodations 
— i.e., hotels, motels, 
restaurants, gasoline sta- 
tions, and pld .es of 
amusement whc^ op^- 
ations involve ir ^rstate 
commerce. Negroi s shall 
be acctmled equal ac- 
cess to, and trtmtment 
in, all public*-cwn^ and 
•operated facilities, in- 
c? iding parks, stadiums, 
and swimming pools. 
Tlie Attorney G«ieral is 
empinvered to bring suit 
in a fedtral court agaimt 
all persons of grou{^ 
found to hi* resisting en* 
forcement of Tides 11 
and III. 



lars to the {KT.scm ag- 
grieved 

Other titles of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 deal 
with voting ( v<iting registrars are prohibited from 
applying different standards for black and white 
voting applicants); federal aid to school districts 
engaged in the process of desegregation; prohibition 
of racial discriminatk>n in pn>grams that aie federally 
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funded and m the part erf ^ploym^ or unic^ widi 
mme than 100 empk^^ees w nunnbns (with ptivl* 
sion to reduce this number to 25 in 1968). 

Nonvf^ng amimg blad^ was cau^d by political 
B«S. du^mination and intimidation by whites ami lade 
of educiition cm tla* part erf blades. North and South. 
To overciHiK^ politioil apathy, black wganizatkms 
and ccmununity kadm waged vot» registratiim and 
"get out the vote** drives, l^suig their' csrusades f«r 
the franchise on the craitenticm that the baUc^ was 
a mrans b>' which blacks ccHild correct injustice 

*X)perattcm Freedenn** was (me <rf die most am* 
bitious im)^c^s carried out by die Student Ncm* 
vi(»lent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in 1984. 
Mem dian 500 volunteers — nmny of th^ lawyess 
and law ^udrats — cq>ened up a number q£ T^^edom 
Schools** derign^ to promote black voter registra- 
timt SNCC was joined in this wc»:k by a number 
of c^a dvil rights groups and religious organisea- 
tions, and the prc^p^m gradually was extraded into 
nmny ^mthem aikl nmthon stat^ 

B.S. Tl^ dvil righte struggle in Mississippi during 1964 
resulted in &) persons beaten, tliree woumied by 
gunfire, over 1000 anei^ed, 35 churd^ bun^d, 31 
homes and other Imildings bc^nbed. Three dvil 
rights wcn-kers, Andrew Goodman and Michad 
Schwemer of New Yc^k and James E. Chaney oS 
Mississippi, were murd^ed Twentynme white n^n* 
induding the shmff and deputy sh^iff of Neshoba 
County, Mississippi, were arreted on federal charge 
of ccmspiracy to violate the Civil Rights Code. 

B.S. Dick Gregory, one of America s best-known come- 
dians and, more tlmn anyone else, was responsible 
for creating ttie precedent which has since enabled 
other blade humemsfai to present persmial, rae^ 
humor to the general public. In the 1960's, Cregc^ 
put askie his night dub and TV career, aini |oined 
the civil rights struggle. In Americus, Gecsrgia, he 
helped other civil rights leaders round up blade 
vote^ registrants. Within four da>'S, 647 Afro-An^« 
cans had been registered. 

B.S. 1^ Voting Rights Act was sakl to be an 

outgrtiwth tlie pnMest dem%>nstrati<ms and voter 
registration drives. The law aboiishcd literacy, 
kn<nvledge and character tarts as qualifications 
voting atid it cnnpowered federal registrars to regis- 
ter potential vot^s in any county where such tests 
had b^n surrendered, and where, in the judgment 
the Attorney Gei^ra] of the United States, registrars 
were indeed Mcessary to enf^ce the Fiftmith 
Amendment. TI^ Attome\' General was also givCT 
the p«nver to take whatever legal action he denned 
necessar>' to eliminate any equivalent of the poU tax. 

B.S. President Johnson had rectmimended a f^ hous* 
ing law, but the Congress was reluctant to pass the 
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nece^aiy legislaticm. With the assasadnatioD ctf Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr.« a chamj^cm of equal rights 
(ixH^liHling the right to dHKi^ where people wmild 
Iive)« public sentiment tac a fair housing bill 
grew stronger, and, in it became law. However^ 
it was« by the time iif passage, a sc^ of ^omnibus** 
billf and included, as well as two titles d^Ung with 
fair housing, six titles concerning American Imiian 
aflbirs, and two titles ccmcerrod with dvil disordars 
(Title t {Mwided fear punishment fix tho^ ccmvicted 
of fa^iting or c^ganizing riots). 

On Augitirt 13, 1969, Governor Rhodes of Ohio 
s^ned into law Hcmse Bill #432, ocmtains a 
section cm fair housinji, and covers. sii^^ and nml- 



Mafrehn XL Bwn in Omaha, Nebra^^ Malcolm 
Uttfe, better known as Malcolm X (1925-1885), 
was tmnight up by his father, a devout fdlow^ 
Marcus Garv^ {s^ 1S20), to beheve in the ideas of 
the black nati<malirt fumk Jamaica. Makohn X lo^ 
bc^ his paraite tragically, 1^ sdKxd aftar the 
d^ith grade, and socm became a {mrt ol the umiar* 
wodd* 

Bei€^ he was 21 jrears old, Makohn X was in 
pris<m in Massachusetts, where his behavior <tften 
led to mKtary confinonent Two events during 
his stay in prison dumged his life ccanpletely: a 
fdlow priscmer introducei him to the libary, whidi 
became his "university " and he was ccmvarted to a 
sect called the Black Muslims. 

Tlie Black Muslims are a religimis wganization in 
the sen^ that they worship a suf^r^ne beings Init 
their nimTment also has Imiad social implicatic»»s. 
They own innumemble business enterim^ and 
considerable real estate all over the ccxintry and 
they *1)uy black** {{mrdiase from blade CTtrepre- 
netu^) whenever possible. They maintain sdiods 
in ChicajE^ and Detroit. Their preachn^its are 
basically puritanical: folknv^s are expected to ^ve 
up tobacco and akohol; women must dress with 
extreme modesty and fmego the use <^ comietics. 
Black Muslims are strongly adm<mished to pmy 
often^ and to improve their pencmal habits (rf healdi 
and hygi^ie. They r^ct the name ''Negro," and 
recruit most of their members in the black ghettM, 
challenging poor Macks to recover tl^ir self-respect. 

After Malcdm X was released from priscm, 1^ 
became one of the ablest and ok^ ebquoit spcAes- 
men of the Black Muslim movement and ultinmtely 
minister of the New Yc^ Muslhn tonple* Differ- 
ence between him and Elijah Muhamn^d, head erf 
the Black Muslims^ 1^ to Malcolm Xs suspoision 
fttm NatiOT of Islam (Black Muslims) 1963. 

In 1W4 he traveled for IS weeks in the Near East 
ami Africa, making a pilgrimage to M«^ during 
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tlmt time. He met with heads of state and imd the 
c^>pOTtunity to rethit^ his per^mal fd^Ic^oj^y. He 
realized tl»t tl^ Islam erf Blade Muslims was not the 
same as the Islam practical by mwt Muslims ol the 
wmid It is indicative d his fantastic a^padty to 
learn and grow and re<«icamti^ his own belids that 
he diwarde^l the Blade MusUm ta^ die ^'white 
deviT and came to bdteve that whites, as weS as 
blacks, were human 

Returning to New Yca^ Makdm X fcxmsA Ae 
Organizatiem erf Afrk^ Unity. At a time of strag- 
gles fear pow^ and p^sonal feakmsies, Makohn's 
effectiven^ aikl pc^Hilarity as a teuler erf poor 
blades, mai^ f dt, ^rdidily marked him for assassi* 
natimL In Felnvary, 19^ a fire» a^parendy started 
by fire-bomte, wtedsed his hi»ne, Imt he, his wife 
aiK) four diildrm esoiped uninjtued Two and a 
Imlf weeks later, as he started to address a rally of 
ab<^t 400 bhu^ followers in the Audulxm Ballroom 
in New Yikk City« he was stot to death by diree 
men, two of whom were lata shown to be members 
erf die Blade Mudin^ 

1^6 IHL ROBERT WEAVER. Bom in Wadiingtm, 
D.C.» Dr. Bdiert W^ver ( 1907-) r«^ to gHXiminence 
in govmmi^ent smvice in die 1930*$. In 1834, as con- 
sultant in the Housing Divisicm of the Public V/vks 
Admbiistration (1^A)« he assisted in the first puUic 
hwsing aiKt shrnvd^uaroe i^ofec^ Durhig 
next ten years he served in several capadties, includ- 
ing direct in the CH&ce <rf nroducAkm Managanent, 
where he was charged with integrating Uades into 
tl^ Natkmal Defeme pn^ram. 

In ld44« Dr. Weav^ left govaimiait setvke to 
become exmiti\« director erf the Mayor's Ccmmiit- 
tee an Race Relati<»^ in Chicago. During the 1940's 
and he concentrated his enagies on the fidd 

of ^ucation, teaching at Northwe^em University; 
Teadiers College* Columbia Univmity; New Yo^ 
University &^hool (rf Education; and the New Sdiod 
fm S<Kial R^earc^. During the htter part of the 
19^s, he served in ^vaul capadties in the State 
of New Ycnrk, induding state rent ccmmiifidoner 
(the firrt time a Made had held stete cal^i^ rank 
in New York). 

In 1981« Dr. Weaver was appointed administrator 
of the Housing and Heme Finance Agency ( HHFA). 
Whai the ag^icy was ^vated to calm^ rank and 
re-named tl^ I^i^rtm^ ctf Hcnising and Urban 
Developmmt (HUD), Dr. Weaver was appointed 
secretary ami became tl^ Stst black cabinet n^nber 
in American history. 

Dr. Weaver is regarded as an authodty in 
fieki of scK^ology« and has {niblished four bodes. 

Edward Brai^ Edward Bn^ke (1919-) was 
bom in Washingtcm, D.C. Aftef graduating from 
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Howard University, ]w enlisted in the inf- try dur- 
ing World War II, rose to the rank of < .4 . •ain, and 
was given a &tinze Star dtaticm li^ ^vikk in 
intelligence. Returning to the United States he at'^ 
tetided the Boston Uni^«rsit>' Law SchcKil, cimipi|ing 
an outstanding academic record and editing the 
law review i i the process. After graduation horn 
law school^ he established himself as an athmey and 
aL^ sarved as chairman of the Bc^ch) Finance Ccmi- 
missim. 

In l^i2, &tx^ was elected Attimiey Cracfal of 
Massachusetts, and in 1966 lie becan^ Massacfauwtts* 
U.S. SenatiK", tl^ first black to serve in the S^iate 
since Reconstruction. In a state that has a p(q;mla- 
ticHi largely white. Catholic* and Democratic^ Broc^ 
is blacky Ftotestant. and Rqpublican. 

Admn Claytcm PowdL Adam Clayton Powell 
(1904-1972) was bom in New York City. As a 
young man^ he launc^ied his career as a crusader for 
refcmn during the Dei»rea»i<ni. He fofced ^veral 
large corporations to dn^ their unoffidal bans on 
employing blacks; he directed a kitchen ami reltef 
opemticm whidi fed^ clothed and {mivided fuel for 
thousands of Harlem s needy aikl destitute. Powdl 
sought to provide bett^ hc^pital services for blades, 
to improve conditions in Harlem tai^nents, and to 
better the job potential of the cimununityls citizais. 
He was instrumental in persuading the officials of 
Harlem Hospital to integrate their medical and 
nursing staff. 

In 1941« Piiwell won a seat on tlie New York City 
Council with the third highest number of votes ev^ 
cast for a candidate in a municipal electkHL In 1944. 
while pastor of the wcM-kls larg;st congregation 
( Harlem s Abyssinian Baptist), he was elected the 
first black U.S. Kepresentative from New York State. 

When Powell firet went to Washingt<Hi, he could 
not rent a room in downtown Washington nor attend 
a movie in which his first wife starred. Within CUm- 
gress itself, lie could mit use the dining room, steam 
baths^ showers, or barber sh(^. He m^ the rebuffs 
headnm by making use of all such facilities and 
insisting that his entire staff follow his lead. 

In 1@^« Powell became the chairman of the 
Hcnise Educ-attcm and I^bor Committee, which 
process more important k*gislation than any other 
major committee. 

In December, 1966, tin* U.S. House of RejM^esenta- 
tives launched an investigation under Ohio Repre- 
sentative Wayne Hays, and its c^onclusions stripped 
Powell of his chairmanship on Janiiar\' 9, li^. When 
the Ninetieth Congress convened on January 10, 
1967, he was denied his seat im a temporary basis. 
A congressional committee chaired by New York 
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ReiH*esentative EnMmial CeDer was a^x>inted 1^ 
the Speaker <rf the Houm; after exhau^ve inv^ga- 
tioi^, the Ccmimittee ccmcluded that Powell shouU 
be fimd and censured for misuse of cmgressimial 
travel funds and i^yroH funds. Howev^, the House 
ovenrode the Celler Cmnmittee reccrnimendaticms 
aixl voted to e^cdude Powell. 

Powell was re^^ected at a special dectioii b^ 
in Mardi, 1967, and die next regular electioQii in 
Noveml^, 1968^ Init I^ r^naii^ exduded, as 
House Rewluticm 278 required, for the duraticm <d 
tl^ Nin^ieth Ccmgress or until jwuary, 18^. At 
that time he was seated but publidy censured by 
the House Sp^er. Odier penalties indi»ied loss 
dF Hou^ seni<Hlty and payment of $25^000 to die 
HcHise. 

On June 16, 19^, the Supreme Court ruled diat 
the Hmise <tf Representatives bad no right to exdude 
Adam ClaytcHi Powell from his seat in 1^. Powdl» 
cm the basis q£ the Supreme Court decbimi, at- 
tempted to secure his congre^i<Hia] salary for die 
period of time he was excluded from the Hcmse, and 
regain his s^imlty and ccmunittee diairaiansli^ 

Adam Clayton Powell was easily the most ccmtro* 
verml black politician in die United States. In 1969^ 
few would fad to cotK^ecfe that he has been the most 
powerful Uack political figure in Harlem and in die 
nation for the past 20 years. 

St€d(dy Carmid^« Steely Carmkhael was hoxn 
in Trinidad, West ItKii^. He was active in cam|m8 
student government and also had a hand in directing 
the Nonviolent Action Croup (NAG) at Howard 
Univeraity. 

Carmichael joined the Student Nonvtolmt Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC), a group <rf ytsmg 
hhck ami white activists dedicated to non%4ol«^ 
when it was i^anized in 1960. He worked in 
Alabama with th« Lowmles Qnmty Fre^mi Or- 
ganiication, also known as the "Black Panther* Party, 
which c(mcemed itself with voter registration smd 
election of Afro-Americans in predtnninantly black 
LowiKies Oninty. The black panthm* symbol was 
used by this {Kuty as the elephant and donkey xue 
used by the Kepublican and Democratic parties. 
Carmichael became chairman of SNCC in 1966. 

During the Meredith March in the summer (d 
19^ (see following section), Carmidiael and Floyd 
McKisstck of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) raised the cry of **Black Power" and Car- 
midiael began to dwdop an interi)rctation of this 
phrase in his s{k^l^ thttnighcnit the United ^te$« 
In a i^es of s{^?eches on black college campuses 
during tlu! spring of 1^, he discussed a Inroad BXkd 
divei^ified interpretation of black power ^idi in- 
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dudcd political and c'CfUKmiic i>ower fm bUck 
people, and a reaffirmation of black pride in Mack 
ancestry. HmvevOT, it seemed that only his reputed 
mentkm trf violence — somtHimes brief and fleeting 
— came through aiui ol^rured his otht^ variatinm. 
And thus his reputation as an advocate uf violence 
©few. ^ 

AftCT the Meredith March, Carmichael w«t to the 
San Francisct) Bay area and assisted Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale in establishing a Black Panther 
Party. UTien he was replaced by H. Rap Brown as 
chairman of SNCC in 1967, ht* became more active 
in this western Black Panther Party, und was named 
hon<^ary prime minister. 

During the latter part of 1^, Carmichael trav- 
eled during a four*nuHith period to Tanzania, Egypt, 
Algiers, Sweden, Spain, Cuba, England France, 
NiHth Vtetnam, Guinea, and Czechc^lovakkL In 
1^ he resigned as a member of the Black Panther 
P^, ob^ing to bc^ the tactics and ideology 
ot the party. 

Meredith March. On June 5, 196G, James M^ 
dith, the first black graduate of the UnivCTsity 
of Mississippi, began a 220-mile voting rights pil- 
grimage from Memphis, Tennessee, to Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, with a few companions^ On the second day 
of his march, he was slu^t and takt^ to a Memphis 
hospital 

On June 7, a contiimation of Meredith s march 
was announced by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., trf the 
Southmi Christian Leadership Conf^-^ice (SCLC); 
Floyd McKissick of the Conjpress of Racial Equality 
(CORE); and Stokely Carmichael of the Studrat 
Nonviolent Cot^tiinating Committee (SNCX). 

By the time Meredith was released from the hos- 
pital and returned to the mardi, there was disagree- 
n^t among the marchers tl^mselves about tte bart 
methods to achiwc equality for Afro-Americans. 
Stdceiy Carmichael and Floyd McKissick had raised 
the ^'Black Power" cry, and it liad been taken up by 
many of the marchers. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
with his doctrine of nonviolent pretest, f^red the 
possibility of violence inherent in "Black Power.** 
Meredith, who had started the march as a sort of 
{^rsonal pilgrimage, felt that the dmract^ of the 
march had been altered, ami he did wrt attend 
final rally. 

Diverse niS<^ophies« The differences of opini<H) 
which came to li^t during the Meredith March 
were not new. Through the years, different groups 
have subscribed to r'i^ rent philc^ph^ and 
methods; often one gr: i * . ^ chang^ its character 
aixi tactics in r»po^j»t ctiHc events. To call 
these groups ^'civil rights g/rnips" would not be com- 
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pletely acoimte; p^baps they can ail best be de- 
soibed as groups wc^khig in their own way for tha 
ctmipl^e fit^om and equality oS blade peqpte* 
S(Hne of thes^ groups are d«cribed below; and to 
avoid ^'classifying*' tl^n, they are li^ed alf^- 
betically. 

ACT "will ncA func^icm in a mam^ thfU is 
accq[^ble to white peqple; it will do things that 
are acc^al^e to blades.'' This group holds tlmt 
the CivU Rights Act was ''not iK^ded,"" and 
wouki be littk lielp to northern urban blacks. 
AssockuUm of Afra-Affwriam Educators (AAAE) 
has a three-part purpose: (1) to identify and 
umia'^and tnc crisis facing the Made omunun- 
ity; (2) to aid the survival erf black students in 
die eid^g ^Au)ol syst^; and (3) tu diange 
the cdiK^ational system and process w create 
new cmes so that they {provide self reali2ati(m of 
Uade stud^its. One hrandi d tl^ AAAE 1ms 
2^ up a personnel service center; another t»andi 
publishes a jiaimal dealing with blade com- 
munity ccmtr^. 

Black Mudkns are a relidcms group who ww- 
ship a suprone bdng» Allan, iHit tbetr movement 
also has brmd soc^ implicaticms. Hiey own 
innun^rable business enterprises and coimder- 
abie xe^l estate all over the countey and maintain 
sdiools in Chicago and I^troit. llie Black Mus- 
Imis' oflBdal pul^U^cm is The J^essenger. 

Bhck Parahers sedc an aU-black n^nbershq^ 
have rwently considered a coalition with a 
young, radical white group which appears to 
nave scKne ob^ctives in ccmunon widi me Blade 
Panthers. They are dedicated to the "d^nechan* 
i;siti(m of sfx^ty, to the devaticm of the wwdi 
of the individual, trying to buik! pditical parties 
and trade unions.** 

Black^onc Bangers, a Chicago gang 1,000 
strcH^g, have rej^^ed violence ?nd beccme a 
community group, guided by a local minister 
toward their new image. 
Congress of Badal Equality (CORE) recruited 
its early members from amrag stinients ai^ 
otfaa* activis^vpho were dedicated to opm re- 
sistance and ctmfrontatimi with radal injustice. 
Started as an interradal group, CORE is now 
an all*tdack organization, working primarily in 
the area of black economic devdq^ent 

Deaa>ns for Defense and Ju^ice is an armed 
black grmip with the pfof^i^ aim of prelecting 
l^ides from tern^rism by whites. The various 
Deacons gnnips were ftmned because macks 
are nc^ given adeqtiate police protection.** 

National As^kition for the Adtancement of 
Cciored People (NAACP) has a memb^iship 
made up of all races ami creeds. Over the years 
it 1ms attempted to aid Afro-Am^icans through 
1itigati<^ kgislation, and education" Legal 
aid to many groui» in the dvil rights movement 
is provided by the NAACP Legal Defeme and 
Educational ^und. 

Organization for African Unity calls for a bdd 
socioeconomic prc^ram uf self-defen^ and self- 
as^tion in ccmoert with the emaging naticms 
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of Africa. The members ^viskm blade cxnitrci 
(rf blfl^ c<nnmusiities« 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) is a "'ncm^Kctarian comiUi^tmg agency** 
for oraanizatkms and indivktuals engaged in 
mmvioH^nt protest in the maji>r cities in the 
United ^tes. SCIX^ seeks to gain "full citis^i* 
sh^ rights'* fcMT blacks as well as ^total inte^- 
timi'* into the fal»ric of American life It l^pes 
to achteve this by utilizing the technique <d 
^'ncmviolent direct mass actitm.** SCiX^ is inter- 
racial in charactor. 

^udent Nofwkdent Coordbmting Committee 
(SNCC or ''Snick^) is an organizaticm fc^ studmit 
groups engaged in "direct action** prt^ert across 
the ^itire Swth. Its membar^p is drawn fnnn 
stud^its cm college caunpuses acro^ the country. 

Urban Leoffw has been inttrracial since its 
fcnmding. Tne league now describes itsetf as 
**a voluntary community sarvice agency of civic, 
prcrfessicmaU business, labw, and reli^ous lead- 
ei^ . . . dedicated to the removal of aU fonm of 
segregaticm based on creed m colw." Tlie Urfa^ 
L^gue lias had scnne success in lifting barriers 
in the employment field in the ai^as of testing, 
quaiificaticms and screening. Their On<»the-Jdb 
Training (OJT) program oparates in 31 dti^ 

[7S is a cultural organization dedicated to the 
""cr^tion, recreation and circulation of Afro- 
American culture.** Members US muj^ mA 
"sell their souls for numey and madun^.** They 
address themselves to "needs, not desires, and in 
terms of his history, the need of the black man s 
heroic images.** 

Hou^ Rode Dc mw w t r a tkm SdiooL The Rou^ 
Rock Demonstration School in Chink, Arizona, 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) a^ 
the Office of Economic Opporttmity { OEO ), provides 
f<^ the educatiim <tf mme than 250 Nava|o children 
from Head Start through grade 

In order to receive the OEO funds (earmarked {(x 
community training and educaticm ), the Mava^ 
tribe organized DINE, Inc., a pivate n<^profit 
c<»iK)rati(»n. Symbolically, DINE, Inc. (I^n^nstra- 
tion in Navajo Educaticm ) also ^ands for the Navap 
name for themselves, D^n^-~"the pec^le." Opera- 
tionaJ control of the schcfd was tum«i over to a 
board of education consisting of middle^ged Nava- 
jos, only one of whom had even a feiA' y^rs ot 
sdKX)ling. Their success as a Ixjard has been phe- 
nomenal and educators fnrni all over tl^ United 
States lia^'e visited and studied tf^ school. 

Th» Navajo leadm have not turned their l^dcs 
on the modem work! They have adc^ed the i^iloso* 
phy that the diuice for children ought no^ to be 
''cilher-or" (i.e., cithtr learn the white mans way 
as the only proj^r life and r^ect the Indian way, or 
vice versa), but rather "both-and," teadiing the 
Indiai. ?hild to have a positive sense of identity while 
learning to live succ^fuliy in the nnxiem wca'ki 



Working mtt ctf the Cultural Identification Caiter 
at tl^ ^jiool, bc^h An^o (white) and Nava^ 
spectolists im>vide up to an how a day oi dassrocHn 
in^^ructicm in Navajo histwy, culture, and language. 
English is taught as a second language. 

To overcmie the inadequaci^ of former txiarding 
^hools, teams of par^i^ wwk and live in the 
dcrnnitwies for fiv^^week j^icxis, ami aU i^mts» 
eld^ and nuHiicine m^ are wekxnn^ at die 
sdKxil for visits any time ai^ fw any length d time. 
Itiey sleep in the dorms, eat in the cafeteria, and 
ol^erve tl^ edt^ticm jmivkied fw their diikbr^ 
Parents are enccnuraged to take chikiren hmne ev^ 
wcek^id, and the ymmgsters are urged to practice 
tl^ language ami ol»«^ ceiemimial life. 

In this truly innovaHve denumstraticHi prc^e^ an 
Ameriran Imiian tribe has shown its capacity and 
wisdcnn in administering and partidpating in a sdiod 
which provides the "b^ of two worlds'* for its 
children. 

1^7 STATE LAWS PROHIBrnNC INTERRACIAL 
MARRIAGE were ruled tuxxmstitutional by die 
Suprmne Court 

After woridng as a cmnmunity wganis&ar for Wash- 
ingtcms federally-funded anti-poverty agOEicy, H. 
Rap Brown suc^sseded Stokely Carmidiael as h^d 
of the Student Nonviolent Cocmlinating Cmnmittee 
(SNCC) in 1967. He continued Carmichael's advo- 
c^cy black power aiKi d^ omtrol ci Made institu* 
tions by black people. He was ii^kted for inciting 
a rtot, acting in c<mc^ with odiers in disturbing 
die public peace, and related charges* 

Dr. Nathan Wrig^ One-time "freedom ridei^ 
(Sm 1980) and Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
field se<»-etary. Dr. Nadian Wri^t holds five c<dte^ 
degrees, imJudii^ a doctorate in educati(»i from 
Harvard. He Adiun daytcm Powell s succ^w 
as plam cmnmitt^ diairman ctf the 1967 Nati<»^ 
Cimference on Black Power, ai^ diairman <^ the 
Qt^anizing committee of die diird Naticml Ccm- 
fm^ence on Black Power in 19ffl. 

He has lectured in urban soddc^ at New Yofk 
LA City Omimunity College aini saved as ex^nitiw 
directc»^ erf tl^ Dei^rtmrat <rf Urban W<^ <rf die 
Episcopal Diocese of Newark, New Jersey. He has 
written seveml hodks^ inclining Black Power and 
Urban Unrest. He is currently professor urban 
a&irs and chairman of the Afro-American Studio 
Deimrtment of New Ycnt Stete Univw^. 

Dr. Charks Huttk Wesley, Bom in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Dr. Charles Harris Wesley (1^1-) earned 
his l^urfaelor's degr^ at Fisk University (ent^^ 
at d^ age of 15), his masters ckgree (in history) at 
Yale University, and his Ph.D. degree at Hari^ixi 
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He also studied at tht* C.uilde IntemaUanale in Paris 
and, as a Guggenheim Feilow, went to LcMKkHi, 
wi^re he did research on slavery ami emamr^tion 
in the British Empire. 

Dr. Wesley %vus ordained a minister in the African 
Methodist Episcopal (AMK) Church in 1919, and 
sm^ three churches in Washington, while 
he was chairman of the department of histor>% dean 
of the college of hberal arts* aiKi dean of the graduate 
^:hool at Howard University. 

In 1942, Dr. Wesley became president <tf Wilber- 
feme Univmity in CHiia At that time, Wilberfmce 
was made up (rf diree separate units: WiKieffcace, 
an AME school administered by a presi^irat; Payne 
Theologica] Scmninaryt directed by a <kan; ami the 
Normal and Indi^tnul Departmmit, adminUloed 
by die state of Ohio. In hfe first five years as adndn^ 
trator, he paid the kmg-^anding d^, hutrcfa^ 
a Iniilding i»t>gramt and upgraded the acaikmic 
standards of t>^ univ^:^* In 1947, the state board 
of trustees aj^pointed him president d[ Central State 
Univ^'sity (forn^ly the vocational divisi(»k <tf Wil- 
borfwce University), where 1^ served until 1965. 

LA. Aft» retiring frcrni Central State University, Dr. 
Wesley became executive director of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History in Wash- 
ington, D.Cm an or;;anization he had served (as 
president) for 15 years. He has published numer- 
ous scholarly works, including Scfirv iMbor in the 
United States IH50-1925 and The Cottajmr of the 
Confederacy. 

ThurgDod Marshall Thurg(K>d Marshall (190{^) 
was bom in Baltimore, Maryland. After graduation 
from the Houard University Law School and five 
years of private practice in Baltimore, he began 
what was to biH.'ome a long and distinguished career 
with the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP), interrupted cmly briefly 
by an assignment as President KtMinedy s personal 
representative to tl)c indeiH?ndeiicc ceremonies trf 
Sierra Lecme. 

In 1$X38, as national spi*cial cinimel, he hamiled 
all cases involving quest !<ms of Afro-AnxTiain consti- 
tutional rights. In 1950. lie was named director- 
counsel of ihv «)rganiz;ition's 11 -year-old Legal Di*- 
fense and Kdtieatioiial Fund. In If^. as [xut of an 
imposing team <»f lawyers, he played a ke>' role in 
the now-historic Supreim* Onirt decision on sc1h)o1 
desegregation (Hrou n v. Board of Education). 

In 1961, Marsliiill was appointinl to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appcnils, and was niimed Solicitcn- Gem*ral 
in 1985. In 1967, he was appirfnted an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the first Afro-American 
so appointed. 



JvSkm Bond Julian Bmid (1940*) was hom in 
Nashville, Tennessee. A graduate of the Quaker-run 
George School in Bucks Qmnty, Pennsylvania, Iw 
jmned the ^aff of the Atlanta Inquirer as a repcHttt 
and future writer in 1980, lata- rising to managing 
(xlitor. He ser\'ed as communication director of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Ccmmittee ( SNGC ) 
from I96I to 19%, and was the first co-chairman erf 
the National Omference for New Politics (NCNP) 
and a member of tlie NCNT Executive Bcmrd 

In 1965, Bond was elected to tlie Georgia House 
R^>resentatives; however, on January 10^ 1966» 
the Hcmse refused to s^t him because he had 
publicly oppc^ed U.S. policy in Vietnam and had 
backed avcndance erf the draft. Bond was cme of 
eight Afro-Americans elected to the Georgia House 
in 1965, following tl^ cmut-ordered reapportion- 
ment. The other seven were ^ated without chall^ige 
and became the first black members of the Georgia 
HcHise in 58 years. 

A special electiim called by Govermwr Sanders to 
fill the vacancy raited in Bcnki s being dected for 
the second time. Again the House refused to seat 
him. In November, 1^6, Bond ran im o&ce and 
won for the third time. In Decemb«, the Supreme 
Court ruled unanimously that the Gewgia House of 
Representatives had violated Bcmd s constituticmal 
rights by excluding him &om his elected seat be* 
cause of his opposition to the draft and the war in 
Vietnam. Finally, in 1967, Box^ was swmn in as a 
member of the Gewgia legislature. 

In 1968, at the D^nocratic Nati<mal Convmtian, 
Afro- American Channing Phillips was nominated fca* 
President and Julian Bond for Vice President Bond 
declined the nomination, since Ids ycnith disqualified 
him. 

Carl Stobes. Carl Stokes (1S27-) was bom in 
Ctevdand, CMo. Once a hi^ school drop-out, he 
ccmipleted his hi^ sdiod ^fucatim at East Teds in 
Cleveland after sarving in the anned fwoes. He wbi^ 
€m to earn his 1X3. d^ree in 1956^ aikl }m Wen 
tl^ reciptent oi many bcHMHary degree 

StcAes practiced law with his brother and served 
in several and ^te offices. In 196^ 1^ was 
elected to the Ohio C^eral As^nbly, wtme he 
served until he was sworn in as may<^ cf Clevdand 
m 1967. 

Stckes dewloped the Clevdand NOW Program, 
a 10-12 yeai program costit^ $1«6 l^on, whkfa is 
an effort to revitalise the ^nmnmity in areas of 
housing* nei^hmiHHxi improvemCTt, emploj^nmit 
(rf youth r^mux^ healdi and we^9xe, city plannii^ 
and ^»ncRny. He conducted a series erf Town Hall 
meeting in varims kicatim^ dnrou^iout Clevidand 
by c<mducting di^nissicms, explaining various pro- 
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grams, answering questicHis, and hearing compkuDts. 
In dH»t, he was attraa^^iiig to bring the govmm^tt 
db^ to the in to be moe Teq[K»^ve 

to tfieir needs. 

1 DISCRI^flN ATION IN THE SALE OR RENTAL 
OF ALL HOUSING \vm declared unconstitutiQtial 
by the Supreme Court. 

l^hrklge C^aver. After spending much of his 
early life in and out of prison, Eldridge Cleaver 
fcrined the Black Muslims in the late 1^0 s, beccmiing 
assistant minister of the San Quentin Mcmjue. WT^n 
Malcolm X was suspended by the Muslims in 1963, 
Cleaver resigned and (H*ganized a black pride gnmp 
called the African-American Histwy and Culture 
Class. He was released from Soledad Prison on 
parole in 1966. 

Sh<»tly after his wideK-read bcx)k. Soul on lor, 
was published in 1968, Cleaver was arrested, along 
with oth^ numbers id the Black Panih» Party, 
l^ause of an altercation with the police in Oakland^ 
California, He was ultimately released on bail, and 
gave ^veral student-sponstjred lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. After a fugitive 
warrant was issued his arrest on November 27, 
1968, CleavcA left the United States, traveled thrcnigh 
^veral amntries, and finally settled in Alters in 
mid- 1969. He is currently an international editor for 
Ramparts magazine, 

B.S. Coalitions <tf the Minmrtty Group Vow, The move- 
ment toward a c*oalition of poor i^ople acri^ racial 
lines probably had its l>eginning in the late 1930s, 
with the organization of the Southern Conference 
Education Fund (SC^EF) and the Rural Advance- 
ment Fund, both southern-based* They have been 
applying their experience and technical acumen to 
helping the rural poor rebuild their lives in <festitute 
rural communities in eight southern stat». 

The National Welfare Ri^ Organization (NWRO) 
bftd its beginning in a wd&re committee ot die 
Peck's Poverty Board (FPB) in Cobmbus, (Miio. 
Humigh the fohA efforts ol die PPB wdfere com- 
mittee ai^ tl»e Protestant Mtoistry to the Foc»r in 
Cleveland a smaB group of welfare recipknts made 
a "Walk for Decent Wetfafe*" from Clev^ind to 
Ccdumbus in 1966» cnifaniiMting in a rally at tl^ 
State Capitol ThePPBwdfaie committee became 
the Welfare Rights Organization (WRO), and odier 
chapters began to fmm across Ohio and thrmiglKmt 
tbe nation. NWRO, headed by Dr. George Wiley 
in Washington, D.C., has been active in coc^nctinating 
the activity ci welfare redpi^ts in state- wide and 
mtionwide visits to state ami fed^al legislators, nm^ 
ckcKsistratiims, ami letter-writing camj^igns, as wdl 
as edneatk»ml {msgrams to teadi t^ pmv oi tbdr 



rights ami ci d^ assistance d^ is fegally avaflabte 
totheBL 

B*S« Or. Martin Luther King, Jr. had planned a massive 
imrdi cm Washington, D.C., by the pow pecqile ot 
the tiiittim, to dramatize their plight. Aft^* his assas- 
sinaticm, his successcH* in the South^n Christian 
Lead^ship Conference ( SCLX! ), the Revi^end Ra^ 
Abemathy, went ahead with tl^ plans Dr. King hinl 
laid* TlKHisands of poor people blacks, white Ap- 
[mlachians, Mexioin-Americans, American lndiaDS» 
and others — ccmv^ed cm Washingtm in 1968. Tem- 
porary housing was ^ up and named ''Rc^ninectiaii 
City.** Participants met with goveitinK^t (^Scdak to 
discuss guaranteed annual income, higher weUaie 
{^yments, American Indian fishing rights, proUems 
of migrant W(»-kers (|»*edominantly Meidcan-AsMri- 
cans)t and many other i^ues. 

B.S. Opwat&m Bieadbadert. The Reverend )e^ L. 
Jackscm of die Southern Qiristian Leadei^p Coo- 
faence (SCLC) remained in Chicago after Dr. 
Martin Ludier King, Jr., left in die late 1960*s, 
and assisted in seating up Operation Breadbask^ a 
program that had met with success in Philadelphia 
and Atlantr^ in the aurly 1960 & 

Operation Breadbasket attempts to secure jobs bx 
B.S. Afro-Americans and business for blac^-owxied ami 
cq)erat^ companies, as well as the upgrading of 
white-owned busine^t^ in black neighborhcxxls ( g., 
in the case of grocery stores, insisting that meat be 
fresh, the meat de[Kirtment clean« the fros^ fcxid 
cxnmter prop^ly celled, and prices not be rai^ t!^ 
day welfare checks are received). Naticmally, ti^ 
organization has resulted in 5,000 jobs ami $40 
millicm in annual salari^ to AfroAn^ric^ms in 15 
cities. 

C^^ Cbivez. Credited with starting the Mexicw- 
An^ric*an civil rights movement, C^ar Estrada 
Chavez, 42, son of migrant farm wcn'kers, one-time 
grape picker, and l^ad erf the United Farm Workers 
C^anizing Ccnnmittee (UFWOC), sees his woric as 
part of an overall crusade to impnive the conditicms 
of all Mexican- Americans — about 5,000,(XX> in num- 
ber, the second largest minority group in the United 
States. 

The dawning of Chav(?z* social awareness c^me 
through his work with Saul Alinsky s Ccmimunity 
Service Organizaticm in a Son Jose. California barr j 
{ Spanish equivalent <rf "ghetto^ where large groups 
of Mexican-Americans cn- Puerto Ricans live). In 
1^2, he toc^ his savings erf %\^ and started ca*- 
^ani^ing tlie National F<uin Workers' Asscxuaticm 
{NFWA); by August 1964, he had organized 1,000 
workers. Later* when die NFWA merged with the 
Agricultuml Wcdci-rs Organizing Committee { largely 
made up irf Filipino grape pickers), tlie organi- 
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£iti<m« headed b>^ Chave?;. was named the United 
Farm Workers 6Tgani^ing Committee. 

UFWOC was successful in Ininging abmit a mu- 
tually satisfactor\- contract with the grape growers 
in California who produce* wine, but the table graix* 
growers refusi^d to recognize* thi* uniiHi. And so, 
in 1987, the boycott against California table grapes 
(called la causa. "The Caust***) began, and soon 
spread acniss the United States. Chavez has made 
la causa his wluile life. 

After almost fcnir years of strikes and boycc^s 
against the groHXTS of California table grapes, 
UFWOC was invited to enter negcrtiatiims with ten 
tabk* grape growers in June, 1969. 

1969 SEMINCH^. Nineteen years of litigation be- 
tween the federal government and the Seminde 
Nation led to sc^veral ruhngs by the Indian Claims 
Commission in the Seminoles* favor in the 1960s; 
(1) that the Seminoles now living in Florida ain) 
Oklahoma owned most of Fk>rida in 1832, ami (2) 
that their land comprised 32 million acres. Still to 
be settled is the amount of mone>' which will be 
paid the 1,500 Seminoles in Florida and the 3,500 
members <rf the tribe in Oklahoma. The federal jpv* 
emment has offered the Seminoles $5.8 miliicm, 
based on a valuaticm (rf 18^ per acre; the Seminoles, 
claiming that the land u^as u^orth $L25 an acre in 
1832, are asking $40 million. (See 1832 for historical 
backgrcHind* ) 

Kbmdtfas. Faulty- surveys made in 1871 and 1888 
omitted almost 625,000 acres from the Klamath 
tribal reservation which was purchased from the 
Klamaths by the federal government. Tlie <Tror was 
recognized latt-r, imd in tin? United States i^id 
the tribe some $i537,O00. The Klamaths claimed that 
the land had a valut* above that settlenu'nt of ^.5 
million, and in 19^, the Indian Claims Commission 
awarded the tribe $4.1 million their assessment of 
the anKHint still due. 

Afro-American, Mexkan-Amerkan, An^rkan In- 
dian, and Pu^o Rkan Artists. It is not within the 
scope of diis publication to detail the accomplish- 
ments of all current artists who are members of 
minority grout^s, but rather to n ention some of them 
l^efiy as examples of the creativity and talent that 
exist anxmg Afro-Americans, Mexican-Americans, 
Amerkan Indians, and Puerto Ric^is. 

LA. WRITERSt 

James Baldwin. Afro-American n<ive1ist and essay- 
ist. Author of Another CourUry, TJw Fire Aejt/ Time, 
Go Tell It On The Mountain, Sobody Knows My 
Name and Tell Me How Lon^ the Trains Been 
Com. 



Imanu Aniiri Baraka (Len^ Jon^}. Afro-Am»- 
ican poet and dramatist. 

Claude Brown, Afro-Amarican authc^ of Mm- 
{^ilit in the Promi^ Land. 

Vine t^loria, Jr., American Indian authca- <rf 
Cu^cr Died For Your Sins: An If^ikin MaiUfe^. 

Frederidc I>ickstader» a Navajo Indian, an anthro* 
pologist, authi^, artist, educator and diversmith 
wrote The Kachina and the White Man, Indkm^ Art 
in America and Ind^n Art to Middle America. 

Edward P. X>oziar, Hano, A Teuxtn /mifam Com- 
munity in Arizona. 

LcHiis L(Hnax, Afro-Am^can writer, Tht Re^ 
hctant African and The Negro Revdt. 

JtAm JcHeph Matthews, an Q»ige Indian, was the 
first Indian to receive the intenaticmal Rhodes 
Scholarship Award. Among his works are Wahkon- 
tah, Talkinff to the Moon and The OMges. 

Gordim Parks. Photc^rapba, writer, ccmipc^er 
classical music, arti^, and po^. The fir^ blade pro- 
duces'-directin' uS a majw moticm picture f<^ a ma^ 
studio; the movie. The Lemving Tree, is Imed cm 
Parks' autobiography. He also wrote the mimical 
scisre, whid) iiK^lud^ a three-movement symf^Kmy. 

Piri Thcmias. Puerto Rican writw. Authcor oi 
Down These Mean Streets, m autobiography. 

PEBFORMINC ARUSTSs 
F.A* Aivin Ailey, Afro-American danc^ and chom>gra- 
pher. Tock his grtmp, the Alvin Ailey An^c^ 
Dance Theatre, on a successful Eurc^)ean tmsr, won 
intematicmal fame. 

James Brown. Afro-American singer. America's 
leading exponent of big-beat ^sauT music, a highly 
persimal blending <rf blues and gospel fwns with a 
driving beat. 

Godfrey Camlnidae. Afro-An^rican comedian ax^ 
actOT. 

Viikki Carr. Mexican-American singer and actr^; 
has made many telev^ion ami persoml appearances. 

Diahatm CarroU. Afro-Am^can star of televisim 
series, Julia. 

Bill Cosby. Afrt^Amf^'can comedian and actw. 
Co-star in television seri^ / Spy, star of televisim 
series The Bill Cosby Show. The first Afro-American 
to win an "Emmy** award. 

Henry Darrow. Puerto Rican actor who plays the 
part of Manolito on the televbion smes. High 
Chaparral. 

Sammy Davis, Jr. Afro-American singer, dancer, 
comt'dian. ami actor. His aiitubiograph\ « Yes, 1 Can, 
was a best seller. He starred in his own n^work 
television series. 

Jo^ Feliciam. Blind Puerto Rican guitarist and 
singer. 
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Josi Ferrer. Puerto Rican actor, stage produeer, 
and director. Received Academy Award for his 
acting in the title role of Cyrano de Ber<ierac. 

Lena Home. Afro-American singa*, supper dub 
entertainer, and actress. 

James Earl Jones. One of the most imwninent 
Afro-American actors in the U.S. today, having 
starred in a variety of Shakespearean roles as well 
as a number of contemporary, avant-garde theatrical 
productions. 

Charlie Mingtus. Afro-American who emerged 
from classical training to become oae of jazz' most 
original bass players and c(nnp(»as. 

S^ney PoUkr. Afro-AmCTican actor. Starred cm 
Broadway in the award-winning Raisin in the Sun, 
repeated this succe^ in the movie version. Received 
an Academy Award for best actor in UUes of the 
Field, 

Leontyne Price. Afro - American Metropolitan 
Opera star. Has made many recordings of operas 
and operatic arias, as weU as spirituak and Christmas 
<»rols. 

Diana Ross and the Supremes. Afro-Am«ican 
vocal group. They have nwde j^rsonal appearances, 
televisitMi appearance and are reoarding artists. 

Buffy St. Marie. American Indian comp<MCT, folk 
singer, and recording artist. 

William WarfUld. Afro-Amaican singer. Appears 
on the concert stage, and co-starred in Porgy and 
Bc*s on Broadway %vith his wife, Leontyne Price. 

Andre WtOts. Afro-American. One of America's 
most gifted pianists; has performs! in Eurc^ as weU 
as in the United States. 

FUp Wilson. Afro-American comedian ai^i tele- 
vision entartainer. 

Sancy Wikort. Afro- American singer fnsn Cduxn- 
bus, Ohio. Televisicai perf earner, recording artist, 
personal appmrance artist 

F.A. PAINTERS AND SCULPTOR& 

Rkhmond Barthd. Prol^bly the b^-known Afro- 
American sculptcar in the United States today. 

JtAn Bififiers. Afro-An^can painter, sculptor, 
printmaker, and teadier. 

Jacob Lawrence. Generally considered the lading 
Afro- American paints in Ameri<» today; has created 
several notable worKs dealing with episodes in Afro- 
American life and history. 

Ceraldint' McCuUou^h. Afro-American, One erf 
the most promising new sculpttws in America. 
P.E. Afro-American Atfatetes <^ the 1966*$. Black ama- 
teur and prof^stonal athletes have r«icbed stard<»n 
in virtually all of the major siwrts engaged in bv* 
Americans and, in so doing, have created vast 
audiences of d^Ucated fans both at home and 
abrt^d. A few at the prominent Afro-Aroertoan atli- 
tetes are: 



BASEBALL: 

Henry CHanJc') Aaron. Holds the hij^ lifetime 
batting average of any {^yer currently active in the 
major leagues; (Hitstanding star of the Adanta 
Braves. 

Roy CamiKineUa. Elected to the Baseball Hall of 
Fame in 1969. Played with the Brooklyn Dodgers 
before being injured and forced into retireni«it. 

FranJ( Robin^m. Has been named **Ro<^ trf the 
Year." "Most Valuable Player," and wtm die Ameri- 
can L&igue's Triple Crown. One at the key ^yers 
in the 19^ World Sories. 

BASKETBALL: 

Kareem Abdid-Jabbar (Lew Aldndor). Most 
smight-after high sdiool ba^ball player during the 
1^'s. Prtjsently at the University irf Califmnia at 
Los Angeles. 

FOOTBALL: 

Odell Barry. Received "Most Valuable Player 
Award" frtmi the Dmver Broncos d the American 
Football League. 

Jim Brown. Considered the greatest offensive bade 
in die history <rf football. Currendy a sposts com- 
mentate beginning a movie career. 

TRACK AND FIELD: 

Rafer /ohrwon. Holds the Olympic record (1880) 
fen- points scored in tlie decathlon, considered to be 
the toughest t^ all-around athletic ability in the 
world of sports. 

BOXINC: 

Muhammad Ali (Cassias Clay). World heavy- 
weight boxing clmmpion in 1^4. 

TENNIS: 

Arthur A^e. Gmsk^ed the most promising 
play» in the world today by c(»di of the I^vis 
Cup t^m. 

American Indian Advancements 

B.S. Gnmndbreaking oeremoiks for ihs t^sw $8 mil- 
lion Albuquei^ue Vocatiojal Tedmkal School ftw 
IiMUans wei« l^ek! on October 5, in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Remarics were delivo'ed by Domhigo 
Mcmtoya, Chairman <tf t^ AU Indian Pueblo Com- 
cSL 

AmCTican Indians from all parts of the United 
States gatbared in Albuquerque, New M^skK), for 
die ofMming of the aimual five day convention of die 
Natioial Coigre^ of An^rican Indiai» on (ktober & 

Dr. N, Scott Momaday, a Kiowa Indian, was 
F,A. awanlcd the Pulitssr Prize in literature for his book 
Houm; Made of Dawn, a novel about the tribu l a t ion s 
of an Indian Veteran WW 11. 

Dr. Momaday also authored The Way to Rafn^ 
Moui^aint a o^kc^oi of Kiowa legends. 



^QSB A speda! subccmimittee on Indian Education tm^ 
its repc^ to the United States Senate expressing the 
B.S- desire of the Iinlian self-det^rminists for full cmitrol 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs ( BIA ) ^hools. Tbe>' 
ol^cted to the alleged practice erf denying Indian 
diildren the right to study their ou*n heritage and 
cukure. 

Th^ are 51,000 school-age Indian children at- 
tending BIA schools. The BIA spends chiIv $18 per 
per child on textboc^ and supplies omipaied 
to a national average of $40 per child. 

Indian spdcesm^ defined ""Red Power"' as an ex- 
L«A. pre^tm denizing i^lf-determinatiiMi ami pride in 
B.S. Indian id^tity. Indian protest songs wi»e poini- 
larized by Johnny Cash, a descendant of Cherokees; 
Floyd Westerman, a Sioux; and, Bui^ Saint-Marie, 
a Cree. The writings of the yxHing Sioux of Standing 
Rock, Vine Deloria, Jr., Xustar Died for Your Sira,** 
and the militant nationalist speakers Cly'de Warrior, 
Wallace ""Mad Bear** Anderson, Hank Adan^ Ldi- 
man Brightman and Tillie Walker were the sources 
(rf inspiration for the outhurst i>f ''Red Tower.** 

On November 20, an Indian acti\ist group of 78 
B.S. occupied Alcatraz Island. The Imiians proclaimed 
Alcatraz to be Indian land under an old law that 
permitted certain tribes to reclaim land taken ham 
them by the federal government wh^ die govern- 
ment no Imiger needed it. The Indiums ^ated that 
Alcatraz was an expressicHi of selfnietarmination, a 
community of. by, and for Imiians. 

B.S. On many coUege campuses Indian students formed 
their own clubs, conducted seminars and conferences 
cm the prdi>lems of Indians. They pressured admin- 
istrates fc^ the introduction of Iixiian stiKlies and 
^icouraged tl^ formation of activist (nrganizaticms 
sudi as the American Indian Movement (AIM) 
under the directiim of Clyde Belle Court and Iannis 

6«S« Banks (rf Minneapolis, and the United Native Ameri- 
cans, Inc., led b>' Lehman Brightman in San Fran- 
cisco. These <Hrganizations united to form the Amer- 
ican Indians United (.\IU)« leaded by Jess Six 
Killer, a member of the Chicago Police Dej^urtmait. 

William Wells Browns novel, ClcHette or The 
LA. president's Daughter ( London: Partridge and Oakey, 
1853), was revived by J. Noel Heermance ai^ pub- 
lished by Archon Books, Hamden, Connec^cut 
Brown, bom a slave in Kentucky, e^ped in 1S34 
with only the basic rudiments of reading and writing. 
He perf^ed his skills and produced ^veral wc^ks 
of n(4e. Besides his novel, he wrc^e ^n^al b(K4cs 
<rf historical significance, among them The Scfiro in 
the American Rebellion (1867) and The Risinfi Son 
(1874). 

Dr. Clifton R. Whartmi, Jr., appointed president 
6«S. o( Michigan State University, became the Brst blade 
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president erf c»ie erf the naticm s top ten colleges (ct- 
mlbnent- 44,000). 
The liiiladelphia i^dered into i^ect by the 
LA. United States Secretary erf Labor, George Shultz» 
c^blished guideline fc»* the hiring erf minmfty- 
group meml^rs Iiy six skilled craft unions wc»rking 
in Philaddphia on i»t)^^ recdving fedoal funds. 
John W. Pntef was appc^ted Supaintei^ent of 
B.S, Public Instructimi fw the ^te of Mi'^hic^*^ (^irc^« 
ment--- 2,192,000). 
Charles Evm$, Im^ber of slain dvd ri^ite wcnker 
B.S, Med^ Evers, was elected mayor erf Fay^te, Mis- 
si ss^I^. 

Many educatie^ial ii^tutiems across die country 
B.S, accedeei to the d^imneis erf blade stueients by hiring 
mwe black staff and faculty. 
James Earl Ray pl^ded guilty to die assassination 
B.S, of Dr. Martin Uither King, jr., and was sentenced 
to 99 years in prisoo. 
The Suju-en^ Cemrt m Alemnder v. Holmes City 
B.S. Board of Education ruled unanimously that the 
thirty-three sd^l district in Mi^i^ppi must t^- 
minate their dual sdieiol systans ''at emce" and e^ 
erate neiw and hereafter emly unitary ^hexils. 
Robert E. Gonzales, Mexican-American, ^ 
B.S. pointed San Fmndsco County and City Supervirar 
— erne of the most important and powerful penitiems 
in Calif emua cemnty gov^nn^t 
Eugene Gonzales, Mexican-American, was ap- 
B.S. pointed A^iciate Supoint^ent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chief, Di\isie»i of Instructicm, California 
State Dei^utm^ erf Educatiem. 
1970 UNITED STATES TOTAL POPULATION 



203,211,928 

N.S. Blacks ^ 22,580,000 

Madcan-An^r^ns , 4,533,000 

B.S. Puerto Ricans . 1,430,000 

Indians 793,000 

Ohio Ethnic Or^ Census Data (1070) 

Blades J70^477 

N.S. Spanidi Hearitage . ^ ..12^965 

Puerto Rioans 20JZ72 

Mexican-Am^ican 26^70S 

Otl^ (Cuban, Sa 

Asn^kan, Oc) 8S;fl28 

B.S. Indian ^ 0^54 

Japaz^se . BJSSS 

Chinese 6»3(B 

Filipino ^ 3,^ 

Odier iaS38 



Hie Supreme Court, in the case Williams o. 
B.S. Illinois, ruled that pocn persons may not be jaikd 
for lack mcmey to j^y fines, but that penalties 
must be n^ed equally witbmit regaid to a p&sms 
financial status. 

Ali V. StMe AtMetk CimKn^m. The F^loal 
P.E. district c*ourt held that heavyweight champion Mu- 
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B.S« hammad AH was a vkrtim discriminatim when he 
denied the right to box. 
Hie Supreme Court overturned the draft eva^cm 
B.S. conviction erf fcmner lieav>*weight champlmi Mu- 
p.E. hanunad AH (Cassius Clay). AH had oh^^ted to 
serving in the mihtary because of his religious be* 
heh. The cmirt returned AH s right to earn his Hving 
in his chi^en profession (boxing). 
Supreme Court nominees Clement F. HavneswOTth 
B.S. and G. Ilarrold Carswell were refected by the Sasate. 
TTie reaction of these two nominees was based 
partly (» tl^ dvil rights views. 
Ronald K Davenpmi, a black lawyer, was ap- 
B.S. pointed d«in of Duquesne Univer^ty Law Sdiool 
at the age erf 34. He was {msident of the BtteWgh 
Urban League and serves as an attcsraey the 
AUegl^y Housing RehabiHtetion Corpmattoi. 
Benjamin O. Davis^ Jr., retired Air Force limtc^iant 
B.S. general, was named to the new port <rf Civil Avia- 
ti<m Security in the United States Transportaticm De- 
partm^t 

Julkm Nova, Mexican-American, was elected ^es- 
B.S« ^d^t ^ ^ Angeles City Board erf Education. 
Prfor to this position, Nava was a Fullbri^t ^lecturer 
tor the Universidad de ValladoHd, Spain; fcmnding 
directed, Great Lakes College A^ociati<m Center, 
Bogota, Colombia; and jM^dent, Padfic Coast Qxin- 
LJ^. dl on Latin American Studies. In addition, he is the 
authc»r of Ide^dcanr Americans-Past, Pre^td, mid 
Future. 

Cesar Chavez, in behalf of the United Farm 

Wwkm Union (formerly United Farm Workers 
B.S. Organizing Committee), after more than 13 months 

of direct negotiadons, signed agreements with 26 

Delano (California) area growm* 
Tlte United States Smiate voted 70 to 12 to return 
B.S. 48,000 acres of Carson National Forest in New 
N.S* Mexico to the Taos Pueblo Indiam. The acreage 

included Blue Lake wbicji is held sao^ by die 

Taos. 

The Omgress of African People, whidi met in 
B.S. Atlanta. Georgia, attracted 2,700 ddegat^- The con- 
gress brought together many divcjse groups erf 
l^ck leaders thraughmit the wc^ld who collectively 
devi^ their time to planning strategy and discuss- 
ing new directi<H» in which to prcKreed as a blade 
people. Huyward Henr>% a Harvard University lec- 
turer, and Richard Traylor were the key organizers 
of the congress. 

The Voting Rif^hts Act of 1965, scheduled to ex- 
B.S. pi« August 6, 1970, was extended for five years. Tl^ 
act extended its applicatim) to norths cities or 
counties wliere literacy tests were rccjuiri'd. It further 
prohibited literacy tests as a qualification for voting 
in Phfsidentiai electicms and lowered tl^ voting age 
to 18 in federal, state, and local electicms. 

Cmnpus Unrest. The "Orangeburg Massacre" took 
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B.S. ^ Felmiary 8, 10689wtmi tivee blacjc stu- 

dents were killed and 27 others wminded at Smi^ 
Carolina State Cdlege by pcdice firing into wlmt was 
r^KKted to W a rioting arowd. Sub^uent investiga- 
tiom by the state and Fed^rol &ir^u id Investiga- 
ticm (FBI) officials revved that all but two m three 
dt the studaits had been shot from the rear fnmi 
the side — in the back and in the scks erf th^ 
feet. The im^iait was ui^anny in its similarity to 
the shootinp at Krat State University in Ohio» two 
yms later. 

On May 4» lfl?l^ imknown meahets of d» (Ato 
Nat&mal Goaid kfited four white students and 
woundbd nine crtiiers <m tfie K&at State carapcs in 
(Mo as Aey dbsKXistrated agafaA ti» escahtton of 
tbs war Scmd^ast Ai^ LMigatkm amtknm to M 
^te^ «o ^ r^ptmsU^^ for tfca of Aose 
students* 

The wedc following the Kent incident, two Uack 
studoits were shcA during d^non$tratk»» on the 
Jadcscm State Cdlege cam^ in Mississij^. A 
dal federal grand Jiuy was impaneled to inve^gate 
the killings iMt was dischai^ed aftor failing to retnm 
an indictment submit any written findings, 
^r^id^t Nixim, in respmkling to the Indian menn 
B,S, bers (tf tl^ Nati<mal Ccwxdl on Indian C^^pcntuntty 
(NCIO), i»rodaimdi in a q;>ecial message to the 
Congre^ the easecutive branch of gov^tmi^ s sup- 
pmt im the Indian s ri^t to self-detomination. The 
native Ameriouis have since assoted that this pro* 
ci^mtic^ did little to change tl^ conditicms on die 
re^rvaticms or halt the pdides of patonali^ die 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BLA). One of the ma^ 
positive changes r»ulted in the Zuni Indian trflbe 
of New Mexico taking ccmtrd oi their own a&irs by 
making a ccmtract with the government to administer 
all erf the programs form^iy run fa them by the 
BIA. 

Blade Appo&itees and Elected Qfficiak in fho 
B.S. Early 1970s. Social science scholars have labeled 
the political and civil rights gains irf Black Americans 
in the I9effs mi 1970s as the Second Reccmstruc- 
tion. The two periods (lSKi-1877 and 19«)-1973) are 
cfmif^r^ in terms ccmrt cbcisioi^, legislative 
^!ts and actual ^rtkdfmticm of blacks in die govern- 
ing process. 

One ctf the most imj^e^ve similarities cited was 
tl^ numb^ of blade men and wmnen hoHing efec- 
tive offices. The early 1970 s like the 1870 s saw large 
numbers of black elected officials hokiing offitt. 
More than 2JB00 blacks were elected to puUic 
fice during 1970. CMiio^ as did Akbama and ArkaikttSy 
elected eight black maycn* 

A large ^rt of the succ^ of blacks at tl^ 
during the electtons of the early 1970s must be at* 
trilHited to the A. Hiillip Randolph Institute whk^ 
c(»iducted the blade voter registration and **g^ out 
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vole " campaigns ftar twci years to the 
ekctimu, Tliis eflFwt resulted In the election of die 
hi^^ number of black c^^ds since the First 
ReocmstructimL 

NATIONAL BLACK CAUCUS. Thirteen black 
Democratic members of the United States Hcnise of 
I^resentatives made themselves visible as die Na- 
tional Black Caucus. This Rroup sent 61 tecom- 
dk-ndaticms to Presklent Sixm as Mg[;estifms to 
help iK>lve the problems of minmity groups in Anmr- 
ica. The Black Caucus was comprised of Kepresen- 
titives P^rren J. Mitchellt Maryland; Charles B. 
Rangd, New York; William U Clay, Missoiri; Rim- 
aid V. Dellums, California; George W. Collins, Ills- 
Louis Stdces, (Miio; Ralph H. Metcalfe. Sr., 
Illimiis; Jc^ Conym. Jr., Midiigun; Walt» Faunt- 
roy, Washington, D.C; R(4)eft C. Nix, Pennsylvania; 
Charles C. Diggs, Michigan; ^irley Chishobn, New 
York; and Augustus F. Hawkins, CaUfotiia. 
B.S. T^^^ Ret)eremi Jes^ Jackson amicably sewred his 
N.S. relaticmship with the S<nitheni Christian Leadar^p 
Omfeience (SCLC) and organized (Operation PUSH 
(People United to Save Humanity). PUSH readied 
•^ati<m Time Agreements'* which assured blade pax* 
tSs^^dim in more than $100 miUicm wordi of ^n* 
ploym^ opportunities. 
albert /. C^ce;:, Mexican-Anicrican, ftmner 
B.S. deputy of Equal Employment Opportimity, executive 
director of a statewide migrant farm wm-kn educa- 
ticm program and director of head rtart fc« Maricoi^ 
County, Arizona, was appointed directed of tl^ Of- 
fice for Spanish-Speaking Am^ican Affairs. 
Lee "Buck" Trcvino, Mevic^n*American pxtsfa- 
p.E. sional golfer, won the 1971 British Open, C^mdian 
Open aiui the United States Open. Also« 1^ was 
diosen for the hom^ of "Golfer irf the Year.** In 
1070 his winnings of $157,(07 made him tl^ leading 
mcmey winner on the golf circuit. 

Los Angeles has mxe pec^le of Mexican- American 
B.S. dt^scent than any other city in North America ex- 
cept for Mexico City ami Gua^lapua. 
Congressxvoman Shirley Chisholm d New Ywk 
B^S, dtfclari^ lH*r candidacy for tlu? Di^nratic Party 
ncnnination for the Presklency of the United States. 
Whitney Moore Young, Jr., form&c ex«nitive di- 
B.S. rector of the National Urban League, died in Nigeria. 
Vernon E. Jordan, jr., succeeded him as the execu- 
tive directed id tte Urban Lei^e, which has a 
membership enrollment that exceeds 500,000. 
The Attiai Prison episode, which ramlted in 43 
6<S. deaths, preceded sii^iilar episodes in prisons acrt^ 
t!^ country. These events focused attention on the 
growing need fc^ prison refc^ms and resulted in the 
formation of numerous ccHumissioitt ai^ investiga- 
tive bodies to make recommeiKlaticms. 
LmUs "Solcfcrno" Armarong, the multi-tal^^ 
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F,A, musidan, died in his sleep at his hcnae in New 

Yoric Qty at the age of 71. 
Admiral Sumi^l L Gfm^» Jr. a naval c^cer with 
B*S. ^ years of service, was tq^K^itted admiral and as- 
sumed comnmml of a 20 ship flc^illa <rf orufeexs and 
destroyer, the largest force evor commanded by a 
Made navy c^Bcer. 
Hie Sui»:«i^ CcHirt in Swarm v. C^fiitfte>Mec&- 
B.S. lenhirfi Board of Mucstion ufAi^ tl^ use dE all 
ocmv^tiomd means to dismai^e dual sdnxd systrais 
and crctite unitary systeim. Chief Justice Burger, 
writing ks a unanimM^ Cmut, stated . • bus 
transpcnrtation has kmg been a part of all (Hiblic 
educaticmal system aad it is unlikdy that truly 
effective remedy could be devised witfacnit am- 
tinued reliance upcm it" In other deddmis, tiie 
cmut $dm} struck down North Carolina and New 
Yc^k anti-lnising statutes. 

Joe Fra^ won a tmanfanous IS-nnmd dedston 
over Muhanm^ Ali at Madisoi Square Gordra in 
New York City to r^in his heavyweight bodx^ 
titk. 

BLACK BROADWAY PLAYS -Outstanding 
Broadway Play, "iTonV Bother A/e, / Cant Cope'' 
by Micki Gnmt joins i^her hit Broadway f^ys 
written and/w p^fwued by black artists: 

Melvin Van Peebles, "AinY Supfwsed to Dk a 
Natural Death*"; Davis (Cleavim Little, Melfaa 
Moore), "Furik* VictorUms**; Lormine Hansbmy 
(Diana Sands, Sidney Pettier, Claudia McNeil), 
"Hdirin in the Sun", Charles Gordone, ''No Place to 
be Soniebmly**; Melvin Van Peebles, "DonV Play Us 
Cheap." 

Many of these plays, whkh ware perfcmned across 
tlie coiuttry, thrilled audience to an awarene^ erf die 
tafents ami wr^tihty <d Uack artists in di e a t rical 
productkms. 

The Blade Academy of Arts and Letters, foui^kd 
F.A. ifl consisting of 68 fellows in the fidds of 

LA. music, painting, sculi^ture, literature, dance and 
B,S. scholarship, in continuing their |»actice of encot:ffag- 
ing greatar ccmtril^tions and leadership in tl^ arts, 
made the following awards: 
L The amii^l award (or di^guished fictkm 
wec^ to mivehst Ernest Gaines for The Aido* 
Mopaphy of Miss Jam Ptiiman^ an accoustt of 
an ex-slave who lived for 100 yrars after 
emancifrntion. 
1 Recipients of the Third Annual Letta were: 
Samuel Yette in inm-fictic^ for The Choke: TJw 
Issue of Blade Surviml in America, and Mi- 
chael Harpar for his bode erf po^ns, Hiaory 
in Your Own Heartbeat. 
3. Hie award in the category o{ scholarship wrat 
to itofessor Chancelk^ Williams of Ho^'ard 
University for his bo<A The Destrui^ion of 
Blade CiciUzaiion. 
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Mrs. Richard Sixon attended the hmuguratkm d 
Liberias Ptesideiit WUliam Tolbert. This visit 
D^irked t!^ begttinifig ai a gcx)d will tow to many 
African ocnintries. 

The Blac^ Muslims m^canizaticm which l^ad a na- 
tional memhership in exce^ «rf a quarts miilkm. 
acquired a $3 milhon Chicago Mosque uith the aid 
(d a loan from Lib\'a. This acqubitim* another of 
the gnmHng numb» erf timiples in 27 i^tes, has been 
wkbly dted fm its beauty ai^ ardiitectural ex- 
c^l^oe* 

The Bkdc Muslims also c^)arate tnwe than ^ 
schools across the United States. Their economic 
vratures indude activities in food, ck^hing, slielter« 
technology, and health* 

fien^min L. Hoolb, a M^i^ lawyer and Bap- 
tist ministor, was the firrt blade man apiK^irted to 
the Fedc^I Communicatiims Ccmunission. 

The American Fed^tion of Labor-Congress of 
industrial OrganixaUcm (AFL-CIO) United Farm 
Wcnicers Uniim, led Ci>sar Chaves; »gned a ccm- 
tract on wages, side pay, and hdidays covmng 
FlcMida dtrus-fruit wwkers with a ma^ fruit gfwwr. 
The effective bargaining agreen^nt was the first 
United Farai Workers Union (UFVVU) contract in 
the southeast and the first in the Fli»rida dtrus-fruit 
industry. 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., fc^mer kmgtime Qm- 
gressman frcmi New Yorks Harlem, died Apnl 4, in 
Miami^ Fk)rida« 

The American Indian Movement^ (AIM) led by 
Dennis Banks and Russell M^ns, occupied the 
Bureau uf Indian Affairs ( BI A ) fiwr a week protesting 
unfair land settlements and treaties with the United 
Stat^ govenunent. After the raid cm the filA, 
President Xtxon appointed a spedal interagency task 
force cm Indian A&irs which altedgedly nevm met. 

Angela Davis, fmsm prof^car of psychdc^ at 
UCL.\, was found guilty of the c}m%e erf murder 
and conspirac)' in conMctt^m with the shoot-out at 
the Marin County Court House in Califc^nia. Freed 
after 16 months of imprmmment, Angela Davis, a 
self-es^pr^sed communist, expanded her activist role 
to focusing attention cm prisra C(»»iiti(ms. 

The National Blade I^»liti^ Cmivention hekl in 
Gary, Indiana, attracted over 8,U00 black partid- 
{Hints, of whidi 3,009 were delegates. 

This cimvention greu' out of an almi^ year*long 
series of n^etings of blade {H)liticians and ccmi- 
munity leadt^ The purpose of this conference was 
to fc^ulate black strategy for the 1972 dections. 

The cnitgrowth erf this conventicm, diaired by 
Imanu Amiri Baraka (I a: Roi Jones), was the pre- 
sentaticm of the Black Political Agenda demanding; 

a) Ccmgressic^ rejaresentation of blac^ proper* 
tionately reflecting the black pc^latiim; 

b) Free natiotml l^th insurance and day care 
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c) An increase in federal spendmg to amibat or* 
ganized orime and drug poshing; and« 

d) Guaranteed annual iiKxm^ of $8,500 for a 
family of fmir ecm^ared to die p^^&A $2»4(K} 
minimum* 

In ackUticm, it called for a peraument Bl^ Fto- 
litical Ass^bly that wook! m^orse cand^tes and 
ccmduct votw regtetraticm dri%^ 

T^ix&m M. Berry, faum ctty ccwwifilnwn for 
tm years mA k^^-Ume pul^ Mrvai^ was ^elec 
Cincinnati, Qk^*s first maymt. 

JiAxDsmt PuUi^Ung Ccm^iany, Ii^ pubHsheis d 
Ebony, Jet, B/adk Stars, and ^ck World magazines^ 
c^dally opened ti^ir new corpc^ate headquarters 
building on Midiigan Avraue, Chicago*s most bn* 
{M^ant busine^ tlniroughfare. 

Tl^ $8 rniUicm Jdm!^ Building ova^ooks Gran 
Park and ccmunands a two-mile view d the d^y* 
scraperst museums and pleawre boat nmrinas akmi^ 
the La^ Middgan s^^eline. The building Imis 11 
&x)r8 ol ii^iivklually decorated ^vate (^ces am 
work areas; employee and guest dinii^ facUitfes; 
redeem flow which can handle more dian 1,000 
persc»^ fc^ ctmipany aftiirs; ccmfen^ice rooms; 
theater wlme movte iM:eviews can be held for ed- 
itofs; {^cturejrfKmes in top manag^neitt c^oes am 
a pCTtbouK Executive &iite. The bulMtog abo 
hmises the w(^kl s largest and tmst rq^reseirtative 
cc^rporate coUec^cm d hisLck artists* vmk^ valued a 
$^,000. 

The ImikUng is the fifth hcmie for Jdmscm Pub- 
Itehing C(mipany» whidi was fwnded in 1942 by 
Jdm 11 Johnson, its (Mre^ent and the editor-pub- 
hst^ d its magaidros whid) are now circulates 
thrmigh<Hst the United States ai^ in 40 c^ha ooon- 
trfes around tl^ w(»id. Ebony has a paid drculation 
d 1,300,000 and a mcmthly readmh^ d soms five 
million. Jet, the pedlar blade newanagaaine, s^ 
mme than 600,^ copies each week. Blacic Stars, 
an entotainmem magarine, has a n^mdily drcoht- 
ticm d 200,000; and ^ack World, whidi features 
blade essays critics ami poets, is a monthly widi 

100,000 drculatkm. 

Jol^mi Pub&hing Comi^ny emgk^ys om 

300 p^^cms. Tbare are laandi ^ocs in New Ycdc» 
Washingtmi, D.C., and Los Angdes. 

John W. Moutmimmy, blade architect d Qiieago 
architectural firm Dubin, Dul^ Black & Mwtmis- 
samy, assist^ in deldg^iI^ the extesUx d the 
building. 

The Brownsville incid^t decision, whids resulta 
in the dislKmcn^ble discharge of 167 blade sddiCT 
in 1906, was reva-sed as a resuH d the inv^gative 
legal vmtk of Congr^imian Augt^tus Hawkii^ 

Jui^, 1972, United States District Court 
John P. Fullam ordered l^iladefphfa auti»3^i» to 
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hire (me black officer each two white pdfee ctf* 
ficefs hired in cmier to ccHtect ;*acial isnbaknce. The 
court wdo* ended a two-year legid battle initiated 
by tl^ Nati<mal Assocktim fw the Advancement vi 
Cobred People (NAACF) agait^ disoim^tion by 
the Philadelphia Police Department 
The Watergate Bursary. Frank Wills, a black 
B.S. w-'urity guard at t\w Watergate apartaient complex 
in Washington, D.C. (aho offices (tf ^ Naticmal 
Democratic Committee Hei^uarters), di^^overed 
fivr who bad bn^en into the National Demo- 
cratk; Ccmimtttee s headquarters on the evening d 
June 17. This disclosure led to the pamgc trf a 
Setmte resohiticm which estoblist^ a Senate ccMn- 
mittee to investigate the burglary. Amcmg the sena- 
ton investigating this infonKHis and j^rvasive pcdi- 
tioal ^[iandal was Jose{^ M. Montoya, United Stat» 
S«Kitor of Mexican*Am^can decent frcan New 
Mexica 

Tuskegee Syphilis Stud>*-The Tuskegee Study 
B.S« of (by fu^egee» Alabama's l^di i^vice 

N.S. officials) involving 600 Alabama black men was 
uiK-overed by Jean Heller, an Aissodated Pt^ 
ccmre^xm^knt. The U.S. Public Hi»akh Servira con- 
ducted die study cm t}^ possible effects syphilis 
by using 400 black men wid) s>'£;hilis who were 
untreated after the cure was kriown. The other 200 
m^ who had no syphilis, were numitored as a 
c<mtrol group. Congrefs \t>wed to ^e i^<^ssary 
steps to i^t^ent similar inhumai^ practices. 
Hie fcHuth annual Bla<^ Expo was heki in Chi- 
B.S* cago. Se^ember 27-30, under the auspices <rf Opera- 
N.S. tion PUSH (People United to Save Humanity). The 
eiqK)sition of black business and cultural ^mts 
drew over 700»000 visitors oikI gros^ about $500,- 
000. Sane cmnpanies, black ami white, participated 
Tlie Nattei MourMd Among outstanding per- 
B.S. sonalities which death claimed in 1972 were: Ma- 
halia Jackson, a renowned g<^pel ^g^; Jackte 
p.E. R{4rin^n, the first Mack man to be admitted to a 
major baseball league (Brooklyn Dodgers); and 
R(j»erto Clemmte, Puerto Rican, {mrfes^onal ba^ 
ban pkyer for the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
1973 REPRESENTATIVE ANDREW JACOBS, JtL, 
B.S. Democrat of Indiana, as a membo- ol the House 
LA. select ccHnmittee, jMtibed die Adam Clayton Powell 
records and published The Powell Affak-Freedom 
Mimis One, a day-by-day accmint of what happei^ 
inside the committee sessions and m the floctf of 
the House. 

Dr. Smtuel C. AAmia, Jr., cs^ of the pioneer 
B.S. blacks in the diptematic fieW, was in charge of dis- 
N.S. pensing $173 million in funds to African couirtries, 
as a^stant administrate lif the Agency for Inter- 
national Developm«it 
Profesmr Norman E. Hodges of the History De- 
B.S. f^fcrtment Vassar OsUege in Pcmghke^psie, New 
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Ymk, researched a s^ious case erf mass pimishmait 
ci t^ck ^^diers. Sixty^hnnr members irf the ^ 
black Twenty-Fourth In^try were court-martiakd 
in Houston, Texas, cm Novraibw 1, 1917, aocus^ erf 
kitUng wveral white perscms. A mass mur^ trial 
sentenced 13 erf tlie men to death by hang^g and 41 
to life imprismm^t. Hodges requeued Rquneso^- 
tive Augurtu^ Hawkins to res^rch the case to dear 
the soldiers* reputatikmi. 
On tl^ fifd) amiivemry erf Dr. Martin Luther 
B.S. assasrination (April i 19^), demon- 

stratiims and vigils were ccmiucted in cities aooss 
the nation to keep hk dream of equality fcH* black 
AmCTicai^ alive. Civil rij^tts I^dm wml die oc- 
casion to laundi ma^ve asi^ults agaiiKrt cirtba^ to 
federal progran^ serving pom and middle income 
families. 

Paul Babeson^ retired actw-singer, Rii Beta KBppa, 
B.S, iKmrned the Geman Democratic ReimbUe 

F«A. ^ bis 1^ Irirdicky with tlw naming erf one erf its 
public se^iools fc^ him, Rutgers University gave him 
an hemofary dexrtwate degree fear his acccmipHsh- 
mmits in the aits. 

Nm'dist iofcn WUlkims, author erf the best seDer 
The Man Who Crfecf / Am and member erf the 
g 3* faculty erf Sarah I^wrence Ce>ile^, was named '*dis- 
tinguished {mrfesm** to serve at La Qiardia Cesoi" 
munity CkiUege in Lcmg Island Jity, New Yosk 

Fomm Black POW. Colonel Fred V. Cherry, 
B.S. ^ 45*y^-old filter ^ot sioot down over Hanerf in 
was released after seven and a haH years of 
imj^isemro^ in a Haih Vietnam prison camp. 
Alex Armendares, ejiairman erf d^ Spanish Com- 
B.S. mittee to Reject Freddent Nixem, was named nefw 
eiirecte^ of tl^ $1.2 UUion Conmierce Departxn^*s 
Office erf MiiKvity Bminess Eot&ptix. 
Mexk^Am^ican Chfielrrai. Ninety^^ve perc^t 
B.S. of 300,0(K) United States agricultural workm tmder 
N.S. 17 years erf age were M^dcans and Chicaner The 
average family im:e^ne ^as found to be $3,019. AH 
chil^^ it is a^^Tted, bad to wenrk to a^ist die 
family in achieving that income. Stueiies revealed 
the need fw gready imposed educatknml oppor^ 
tunities and mem vigilant enforcemrat erf diild 
laben* laws. 

Eleanor Hohnes Norton, chairman oi the New 
B.S. Yodc City Ce»nmisskm m Hmnan Ri^its, was the 
first to d^mnd coi^id^tiem for thoui^nds erf Vi^* 
nam vet«rai» w1k> returned to find no emple)ym^ 
or who had limtted educatkHml eq>portuiiftie& 
J(^n H. John^nu publisher erf Jet and Ebor^ 
L.A. magazine bxhA president erf the Jc^msem Publishing 
B.S. Cennpany, was the recipient of the Missouri Honor 
Awards feir elistinguisb^ ^vi^ in founmli^n at 
the University erf Missemri during the sdKxd's 64th 
Journalism We^ banqt^ 
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Betmie C. Thontimm, a social wc^^ker, was dected 
mayi^ of Bolttsi, Missmii^i, ^^^re eight y^urs ago 
QO blacks were roistered to vtAe. 

Ctev^md MunkHpcd tudgiB Sara /. Harper be- 
^uate the first fdnale fudge in the history ci Hbe 
Unitcit States Mariro Ci»rps« Judge Hai|^, a ina|or 
in die Marine resarves, will speod 15 days a y^ 
wftfa the Marines. 

Former Black Pantfwr Party Ctmkman Bobby 
Seale anmssed an impmsive 43J19 viKes as he was 
(kf^ted in the runn^ electimi for mayc^ of Oak- 
Iand« California. 

George W. Haiey, a forma- manber of the Kansas 
State Innate and chief counsel <rf the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, was named an as^dst- 
ant directOT of the United States Infcmnaticm Agenc\' 
in Washingttm^ D.C. His ma^ respomibility was di- 
recting the agency's <^ce of Equal Employmait 
Opportunity, and advising on infmmatton matters 
affecting Africa and other cmitii^ts. 

About 200 Simtx Indians ami militant leaden of 
AIM staged a dramatic siege of Wounded Knee^ 
South Dakota, the site of the last tragic Indian mas- 
^ore of 1890 where scnne 300 eklerly men, wimen 
and children were killed by the United Stat^ 
Calvary. 

The protestors held 11 hostages of the Ogkla 
Sioux Pine Ridge Reservation ai^ demamled an im- 
n^diate investigati(»i of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) and oS past Indian treaties with the United 
States Government. They called for the cmster irf the 
Pine Ridge tribil council president, Richard Wilson. 

United States marshals sealed off all roads leading 
into Wounded Knee, hut the Iikham fired on pass- 
ing cars, low-flying planes and exdianged shots with 
tl^ Federal officei^ 

The lack of fooci« a tentative agr^m^ with 
F^aral officials ami a ccnnplex series of (4her evrats 
ended the siege after 70 days. 

RusseU Means, the Andean Indian Movraient 
(AIM) leadar, was arrested and indicted on 11 
counts of various charges in confection with the take- 
over of Wouixied Ki^ee. 

The administraticni officially rejected the SO de- 
mands submitted by the Trail of Broken Promises, a 
group of militant Indians who occupied the Btir^u 
of Indian Affairs in Washington for one week in 
Novembar, 1972. A i^>okesmac for the United States 
govanment stated that the demai^ were eith^ 
unacceptable or had already been met* 

In the entire United States, only three institutions 
iii higha* education w^e run Indians by Indians* 
Navajo Community College in Chinle^ Arizona, was 
fouinied in 1968. Lakota was founded in 19^ ami is 
named after oi^ of tl^ Sioux languages* Shite 
Gleska (Sioux name {(x Spott^ Tail, cme of the last 
great chiefs) was founded in 1970* 
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Fe^nd Tra^ Cmrnnk^ (FTC). Native As^- 
it-ans stated that the FTC held up die relea^ ctf a 
study that accw^ the Bureau d IiKlian Affairs oi 
ignming deceptive »les {practices by trading p<^ 
on Indian reservations. More than 80 percent die 
Bureau of Indian Affairs* licen^ owi^rs of food 
stor^ and gas staticms, were said to be guilty oi 
truth in lending vi€^ti<ms. 

Herfiwn BadiUo, Puerto Rican New York Oty 
Re^esratative in the 9&k1 Cmigress was defeated 
in the run-off primaiy fx the D^nocratic maytnal 
ncmiinatkHi. 

Hofreif o Clenwnte was named to the Baseball HaQ 
ctf Fan^. 

A bu^g de^gregatimi plan involving 33,000 stu- 
dents was implemrated in Prince George County* 
Maryland. Hie plan had he&n wdered by United 
States I^trict judge Frank A. Kaufman and u{^»Mi 
by the United States Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The United Stat^ Su{»«ne Court uphdd a ctese- 
gregation plan as onkred by the Sixth Circuit Court 
oi Appals. Son» 13,000 ctf Memjpliis' 139,000 pupils 
in public ^^lools w&e to be bused in ordor to 
in half the nurnb^ oi students in all blade sdiook. 

Court Dedsimi. The Supreme Court fw the first 
time since 1954 failed to act in favw of suits 
advancing puUic schocd integratimi. Justice Lewis 
Powell disqualified himsdf as a former m^nber of 
tt^ RidmKmd School Board and the r^mining Jus- 
tices split four-four on the controversial issue in- 
volved in the 1972 fed^ court order requiring the 
merger of the {»ed<»ninantly blade city i^iool sys- 
tem of RidmK»Kl, Virginia, and 11 mainly white 
suburban school districts. 

Clara Wi^ mrted black gospel sing», succumbed 
U.S.S. /esse L. Brown, a 4,200-t<»i destroycf 
»cort, was du^ened at tl^ Bqi^<hi Na\^ shipyard 
The Brown was named in hcmor of the first blade 
naval flier to lo^ bis life in the Korean War* 

Dr. Clifton A. Wharton, Jr., president of Michigan 
State Univmity, was elected to the board (d di- 
rectcm oi the Foid M<^r Company. 

The United States Commission on Ci\'il Ri|^ 

charged in the fcHirth of a ^es erf rqpwts to ccm« 
gress that most fedaal ageiK^es were failing to exk- 
force adeqtmtely the naticm s civil righte laws ai^ 
lacked commitment to change the situati<Hi. 

Twenty-five black mayors met in Fayette, Misds- 
sippi, and called for a *^Vhite House audience with 
Preskknt Sixcm to discuss the impact of administia* 
titm budget cuts mi federal programs.** 

The National Bla<^ Ass^Hy met in Detroit and 
set up die first jmui^tic^ programs aimed at ti^ 
group's ob^ctive ctf gr&d&t blade politieal power. 
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The assetnbiy agni^d to set up a series erf mcxiel 
worishops in 10 cities us the beginning id a natiiH^I 

Andrew F. Brimmer, number irf tlie Firderal Re- 
3^5^ serve Bi>ard. stated thiit the inc^mie for blacks rtcw 
N.S. ^ ^ record $51 billion in up from $46 bUhiMi in 
1971 and increasing the black proportiim of total 
iiK:(m)e from 6.6 percent to 6.7 pcrcmt. Blacks were 
11.3 percent of the total population. 
Herman E, Faumlermf was elected Mayor of 
B.S. Petersburg, Virginia* (June 12) a town with a 53 
N.S. perc^t white populatum. 

South Africa* Pressun* frt^n civil rights groups, 
^bor unions, diurchnu^n and ^congressmen has re- 
sulted in substantially increased \«ages, fringe bene- 
fits and educational opportunities for black ScHith 
Africans. South African laws limit wagas that can 
be paid to blacks, Polannd, Intenmtional Business 
Machines (IBNfK Pepsi, General Motors (GM), and 
Ford are among the 18 companies that Imve re- 
sponded to the United States State Department s Fair 
£mplo>'ment Guidelines for companies operating in 
South Afric*a. 
Ret>erend Ralph D. Al^mathy, succe^ior to Dr. 
B.S. M^ii) Luther King, jr., resigned as president of the 
Soutl^m Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC). 
However, as a result oi a vote of confid^ce fnm the 
membership^ Reverend Abernathy remained as head 
of SCLC. 

Duke EUlngfon received French Legic of Honm 
Medals tlie first awarded to any jazz musician. 

Ilie American Civil LSierties Union (ACLU) fil^ 
B^S^ suit ott behalf of Nial Ruth Cox, a nurse s aide 26 
N«S. y^*^^ ^W^- ^ho was sterilizc*d in North Carolina 
in 19fi5. Mtss Cox's motlier was persuaded that the 
results of the operation would be temporary. An 
investigatii»n into the whole area of public financing 
of sterilization was launched by federal officials. 

In^^ei^em^ erf a Black Natkm« July 10 
B.S. marked tJu* Indei>endence of tlie ConuncHiwealth 
of the Bahama Islands, tin* fifth British territory in 
the Caribln^an to };ain its indept'fuli-nci* since 1962. 
This indeiH»nd<*fit natiim stretches frmn the ctiast of 
Florida (United States) to the northeastern tip of 
Cuba. It is a chain of over TlK) islands, 29 jK^pulated, 
with a total land area of 4.404 s<]uare miles. The 
nation's peculation is estimated at 2(X},(X)0 or 85 
percent black. 

The prime minister of the Bahamas, Lynden O. 
Pindling, a University of I^mdon educated lawyer. 
is a member of the Progr^sive Liberal Party (PLP), 
cme of the t\% o p«irttcs in Parliament. Tlie other party 
is the Fret' National Mmement (FNM). 

The principal products of this newly independent 
nation are tourism and rum. In 1971, tourism totaled 
aknost $288 million in monetary gains. Tourism {m>- 
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viues 50 percent of the government's revenue, and 
accinints fat alKHit 70 ^xsent of the gross naticmal 
product. 

Hdlywood Aims Fmt Aho-Am&kBu Market 
p Cotton Comes To Harlem (1970), written by 
g Ch^er Himes and I^vis, which greyed over 

$9 millicm, open^ the dow to a prc^taUe blade 
film market. Othar sudi movi^ followed 
Budc and the Preadter, directed by Harry Bdafonte 
j ^ * and Sidn^ Pi^ti«r, grmsed over $9 millicm; Melhuh, 
written by Lonne EWer HI, grc»s»5d over $5 million; 
Super Fly, grossed $11 millimi after two months of 
showing; and Come Back Chiuieston Blue, box 
fice grws exceeded $7 miUicxL 

Irrespective of neptive ch* positive opini(»» of ^ 
WOT' . of blade movies^ the blade film industry gave 
rise to inarea^^ particifrntkHi and econcmiic gain oi 
black artists in areas sudi as production, tedmology, 
directicm, ami performax^^ 
B.S. Partial List of Mkiority Members in 

Key PuUk; Servfce Fddtioiis 
(1970-73) 
Arthur Fletcher, labor sdd^ 
Stanley Scott, special assistant to the President. 
Walter Wa^ini^ton, mayor, Washingtcm, D.C. 
Robert McGUMen, ^pedal assistant to Secretary of 
Labcr* 

C. Clyde Ferguson^ deputy assistant Sec^^ary erf 
State for Africa. 

Beveiiy Carter, amba^adc^ to Tanzania. 

Terence Todman^ ambassadcH' to Guinea. 

FmiA A DeCoaa, Jr., assistant to the Vice^Pr^- 
dent of the U.S. for Administrati<m. 

Ben^min Hooks, commissicmer, F^eral Communi- 
cations Commission ( FCC ) . 

Samuel Adams, agency for International Devebp- 
ment for Africa. 

Samt^l Jackson^ assistant secretary, Hcmsing, 
Urban Development (HUD). 

Wdlktm H. Broum, III, chairman. Equal Employ- 
ment Oppmtmiiti^ Committee (EEOC). 

James Farmer, assistant i^cretary. Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (HEW). 

James Baker, commerdal-ectmomic sectiim United 
States Embassy, South Africa. 

John Wilks, deputy a^istant Secretary of Labor. 

Glmia A. Twte^ assistant secretary of Equal Op- 
portimity DepiUtment of Hcmsing, Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD). 

Phil Sanchez, director of Office of Ekronomic Op- 
portunity (OEO). 

Elizabeth D. Koontz, dir^rtc^* of die Won^ s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

Jose Toledo, United States District Court Judge 

Horatio Rivero, Jr., amba^dc^ to Spain. 

Roddjo Montejano, ccnnmissioner olt the Interstate 




Commission (ICC) 



H^into Costales, directOT of Spanish-Speaking Pro- 
grams at the Civil Service ORnmi^cm. 

Ramana Bmui^Im, United States Secretary of 
TVeasury. 

Helen Scheirberk (a Lumbk Indkml directOT of 
Indian Education in the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare (HEW). 

Raymond CarroKO, deputy director, Inter-Agc^cy 
Committee cm Mexican-American Affairs. 

Francis Vfncenf Ortiz, Jr.. 1970 deputy chief of 
Mexican-Ani^can Embassy, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

muTAsr 

Daniel (Ckappte) James, lieutenant genoal. United 
States Air Force (USAF). 

Julius Beckon, Jr., brigadi^ general. United States 
Airoy. 

Harry W. Brodb, blgadi^ genial, Unit^ Stat^ 
Army. 

George Af. Shuffer, Jr., brigadier general. United 
States Army. 

Edward Greer, brigadier general United States 
Anny. g g 

Arthur Gregg, Jr., l^gadia: general. United Stit^ 
Army. 

Robert Dwican, Military Omrt of Appeds Judge. 

Samuel L. Gravely, Jr., admiral. United Stat« 
Navy (USN). 

James E. JacJcmm, assistant secretary of the Navy 
for Manpower and Reserve AfEairs. ^^'^^ 

Salvadore Felicies, maj<»r g^i^. United Stat^ 
Air Force (USAF). 

Bl^ Mayors 

Two Modiem rapital cities elected blade maycnrs. 
Maynard H. J^^kson, mov«l from vice-mayor to 
mayc»^ of Atlanta, Georgia. Atlanta and its metro- 
politan area has a total population in excess of 1% B.S. 
million pei^le. The inauguraticm erf Mayor Jackson 
im^luded the Atlanta Symph<my (kcbestra with Mat- 
tiwilda Dobbs, Maynard's aunt, an opem star who 
return^ from Stockholm, Sweden, for the event 

Clarence Lightner of Raki^, Worth Carolina 
(widi a pq[>uIation that is ma^ up of a majority 
whites) was elected to serve as nutyor erf Ralei^, g §^ 
a major ^udiem city. 

Former State Senator Coieman A. Young of De- 
troit, the nation s fifth largest city with a ptqmlation 
<rf 1% million people, was elected mayor 1^ a nar- 
row margin ovar ^ white c^poi^nt, the former 
police conmiissioner. Defroit is one of die cities p^A, 
leading the country in establishing an urban home- 
steading program design^ to offer poOT city dwellers 
an opportunity to buy abandoi^ himies for one 
dollar if they consent to re^mir and live in them. 

In Los Angeles, Mayw Tmn Br^% heads the 
govenuMnt for scsne 3 million citizens with more 
dian 7 million pexisons in the n^trqpolitan area. 
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The Southern Governors' Omference meeting in 
P<^t Clear, Akbama, elected Virg^ Islands Gov- 
&nmt Melv&i IL Evans (a black) as diairman* Evam 
succee^d GoveriK^ George C. Wallace <tf Alabama. 

Repres^itatKe Yvmme B* Bidb, blade C<H)gress- 
woman of Lcxs Angeles, Califomia, has the distimrtimi 
of being the first IJ.S, Ccmgre^woman to give Hrtfa 
to f child, Autumn Roxaime, Novemb^ ^ 1673, 
whife KTving as a member C(mgres& 

Mni. Cardiss Coffins of Illinois im^reased die nnm- 
1^ of blai^ wcmiCT in die Hcnise Repre^^tatives 
to fmir. 

prdbe erf black GIs invc^ved in the infamous Browns- 
ville Raid 68 years ago were located by die staff d 
California Representative Augustus F. Hawkins, die 
author of legislation providing ^or a cash settlen^t 
of $25,000 for GI survivors and $10,000 to dieir 
unmarried wi^}w& The four wiik)ws are in dieir 
eighties. 

BIA fob ruling blodced - Supreme Court lustfae 
Thurgood Marsiudl stayed a lower ccnirt ruling 
whid) had nullified ^plcqntnmt prefermK^ for In- 
dians in the BIA« A federal distrtet court in Albur- 
querque. New Mexico bad ruled Jui^ U diat the 
poUcy violated VS. Civil Rights Laws. 

Rights unit fonned-Tbe Justice Defmrtment an- 
noutK^ August 13di the creatim ctf an Office of 
Indian Rights widiin die departments Civil Ri^btB 
Division. Def^rtment officials said th^e had been 
reluctance to ^tablii^ offices based on ""racia] cate- 
gc^es," but it was decided dmt Indian rights ware 
a ^'spc^dal area of law" because oS the comj^ezity (tf 
f^eral tnmties widi them^ 

Indians, lately the Oiippewas, fcnrn the seccmd 
significant majority in the state of Minnesota. The 
23,000 to i000,000 Indians are developing a logging 
industiy^ a sawmill ai^l a small fi^ cannery. The 
tribe at Cmid Portage Reservatimi in nwd^east 
Minnesota plan to ccmstruct a resOTt craijdax. 
Death Clakns 

Dr. George WSey, 42, black welfare ri^ts teadter 
who ga%^ up an academic career as a ^prd^a at 
Syracuse University in o-gank chemistry f c»* a life 
d s<xdal acticm. He fcninded the Natiimal Welfare 
Rights Organizaticm after resigning as natkmal di- 
rector of C.O.R.E. 

Albert Nk^iolas, 73, one of the last and best Creole 
style clarinetists from the early days of New Orleans^ 
l^y^ with the Lmiis Armstrcmg t^md. Edwarc 
TKid*' Ory another fazz man and composer died in 
January. These men mark the {^^ing of an era diat 
^ve birth to one (rf the few forms of truly Am^ican 
music 

Diana Sai^ t^, black actre^ won acclaim 
fof 1^ stage role in ''A Raisin m the Sun" (19^^ 
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died in New York City. MiKS Samk receivi^d a Tony 
NcmiinatifHi in 1964 ""Blues for Mr. Charlie^ and 
won an Emmy Award Ufr the best single performance 
by a television actress in "Ea^side Westskie.'' 
Ahehe Bfldla, 40, Ethopian who became the first 
P.E. ^^^^^ African to win an Olympic Cold Medal. 
Bikila ran the maradion in his bare feet in Rome in 
IMQ. He is the only athlete to win the event twic*e 
in a row. 

Dr. Arthur C. Logan^ 64. civil rij^ts leader, Sa- 
Q^5. ticmal Urban League and former director d N.Y.C. 
Har«Ymi Act, a fore-runner of National Poverty Pro- 
grams. Physician to both Martin Luther King ai^ 
Duke Ellington! One of the first black graduates of 
Columbia University Medical S<jiooL 
Dr* Marcus Foster^ 50 year old black superin- 
3^3^ tendent of the C^kland, California public 5c4iools> an 
innovative and respected edm^ator who left die 
I%ila«klphia sch<K)l sy^em in 1970 to take over the 
tnnibled Oakland schools. Dr. Fester rejected the 
proiK)sal for policv patrols, instead he adopted a 
voluntary photo identification systenL He was a^ois- 
siimted by a terrorist group called the SymbicHiese 
in November as he left a local board of education 
meeting. 

On July 3, the Smfti^onian IiMrtttute opened a 

F,A. tided "T/ie Black Presence in the Em of the 

Amerimn Revolution,*' which featured more than 
290 potraits, letters, memos, recc^ds, and histcnical 
items omceming the n>le of blacks in the ISth cen- 
tury fight for freedom. Washington, D.C., Mayiv 
Walter VVashington offidally launched the unique 
exhibit, the first ever presented by the Smithscmian 
Institute, to factually portray Uack participatimi in 
American history. 
Artist Edward Carr of Black Light, portrays a 

F^/^^ slice of black life style in the ccnnic strip, "Butter 
and Boop." The Black Light Company grew out of 
an experimental summer project developing tele- 

L/^^ vision cartoons. Carr joined the project in 19®i after 
receiving his degree in art. Louis Slaughter is presi- 
(tent of t\w company and the ctimic strip appears in 
30 T^wspapers across the nation. 

f j^^ 'A Raisin in the Sun** opened as a musical on 
Broadway entitled "^RaisinJ* 
FHpk Ken^y S2-year-old Columbus* (%io wood- 

f^f^^ carver and Wber tra<k» ediil^ted h^ artistic 
talents at t)^ Columbus Mi^um of Art in December. 
The intrkate art of di^elmg a theme on a fiat surface 
of wood o^t^ considerable inters m the carea: 
ol the artist who had never received any recognition 
for his v^k until r^rently. Many of his subj^ts 
were religimis, but Pierce d€miiHisti^ted his alertn^ 
of current events which included tl^ timely subjects 
of civil rights and Watergate. 

U^. Census Bureau RepOTt— The Social and Ecmv 

3 §^ nomic Status of tlie Blade Population in the United 
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States, 1972,*' b^ed %m research conducted cm 50,000 
families di^lo^ black family inccMne is declining in 
relatimi to white family iiKtime. Non-white families 
earn $7400, af^roxbnat^ 62% of that earned 1^ 
white families. Ratio has droi^>ed two percoitage 
ptHnts in die past two years. Blacks earn less than 
od^r non*white families. Black poverty is increasing. 

An ^timated 75,000 illegal Mexkan aliens (Ro- 
jados) are now a part of Chkago s 300,000 Latin 
pc^ndation. Audic^ti^ believe a new ''und^i'ground 
railroad** now assists Mexkan aliens toward the in- 
dustrial citks of die midw^ rath^ than die agri- 
cultural s(Hithw«tem area. Immigration c^cials 
seem to be at a loss to stop this Imrgeoning netwoik* 

In March, 1974, a Fedenl gram! |ury in Cteveland, 
C^ito, indicted ^^t fcmm n^mbos <tf the Oblto 
Natiimal Guard in cmmection wiA the May 4, 1970, 
shootings m die Kent State University camfms dur- 
ing a protest rally over VS. military ^vdvement in 
Cambodia. Tbe guardanen were technkally diarged 
with vioJatii^ tbe dvil rights id the students. 

Segregati<m in Private Sdiodb-* Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan, Jr., ruled that private schools 
c^hikA practice mcial discriminatiim iii a case 
brought by Sandra McCrary, (blade) and Margaret 
Gonzales, moth^ of two children who had t^n re- 
fected hy local {»ivate sdiod& Judge Bryan dted 
die Fed^ Civil Rights Act of 1866 which states 
that all pen^ms shall have the same right to make 
and ^cnrce extracts as & enfoyed b>' whites. The 
ruling was a^iealed by the Southern Independent 
Schools Assentation. 

Hie Seccmd Anniml Fu^o Rican Cultural Festiral 
was held in Pertb Amb<^t New Jerse>' on ^ptembar 
30, at A. G. Wat^ Stadium^ It was sponsc^ied by the 
United Railroad Brotherhood, local, dvic, cultural 
and ^xnal cH^ganizations. 

Operation Fushs 1973 Black Expo, an international 
blade cultural and busing expositicm, opened in 
Chicago's International Amphitheater on September 
19. The thane was: ""Save the Black College**; at* 
temlance exce^ed a half million pec^le. 

Acting CNi behalf of 600 original particifmnts in the 
ill-fated Tuskegee, Alabama, syphilis experiment, tl^ 
NAACF Le^ Defense Fund filed a $1.8 million 
dass action suit against a dozra pul^ agencies and 
their .(^ciak. 

National Kack Femii^ Organizatkm was 
fwmed in New Ywk City. One of the group's pur- 
{Mi^ was to aid in the identificaticm df tbe ''true*' 
role of blade won^ in sodety. New York City's 
Human Ri^ts Commii^mier Eleanor Hohnes Nortra 
is one of the founders. Chapters of the oa^anizatioo 
have been fcsn^ in wv^al dties isKdwiing Chicago* 
Qevdand and San Francisco. 

Ttie First Fan-African Youth Festival was held 
with more than 8,000 Uacks participating in s^nimi^ 
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and cultural exchanges from 3& ccmntries* 

Jcim EL Slides, Uack labor leader <rf Columbus, 
B.S. <%iOi resell the afanost bankrupt LabcHr Interna- 
t&sml Unkm of Nor& Amefka Local 423 and nmde 
hi^cny. The Scales Unkm Hall is a nn^mn^it ac- 
kno«d^dging the dynamfe feaiferdiil|i itf John &aks. 
The gr^^eful structure ol the moAem building lo- 
cated cm Alum Credc Drive is in recogniticm dF his 
determined effmis to make the m^^nizatikm success- 
ful He has iMOTpoated tmay imi^nrative sexvkxss 
for ti^ welfare the mend>er$. L^l swvfees are 
available to eadi member as wdS as a Christmas 
&vings im)gram« Qmise!«s are avaikble to s^ve 
members on f^eoskm and insurance rights. Scales 
came up throu^ the ranks and kmyws the n^dk d 
black c(»^itrwtioD workers, Bhck dtizras of the 
oomnunity find tl^ l^utiful unkm h^ic^tuarters 
c^en 10 OTganizati<ms fw both private and public 
a ff ftirSf 

Mrs. Barbara Sizemore^ a blade educat(»r with 26 
B.S. years of experience was selected from the ninetj'- 
eight applicants f<^ the positicm of superintendent 
ol the nation s twelfth target ^^uxl district Tl^ 
Washington, DXl, ^hoo\ s>^tem has a student pop- 
ulation in excess of 137,000, and is nearly S8% black. 
Mrs* Sizemore served in the Chicago Publk Schools 
as a teacher^ principal, and administrator. Her 
literary credits include a black pei^pective in such 
publications as: ""Education for Liberatim^ "Com- 
munity Power ami Educationr and **/ Difi Your 
T/iinn But It Ain*t In My Ba^^. White Values in Bhck 
EduLutiovT, Mrs. Sizemore states that she is u firm 
believer in the amimunity control or neighborhixid 
coalitions of parents, teachers, administrates, com* 
munity leaders and students determining the mapr 
pdicies of the curriculum* 

The National Black Network, the nation's first 
I^A. black-owned and op^ted radio news netwcsrk be- 
gan operations July 2 with hourly news fed to 40 
affiliated statkms. Hie netwoik, l^sed in New York 
Qty, provides news reports oi int^re^ to blade 
list^ders daily. 

Jf<^ R Ji^isra, owner of the Chicago l^ised 
Johnson Publishing Ccnnpany, WJPC-Radio, ami 
Supreme Beauty Prcxlucts was elected to the b<^u^ 
of directors of the Zenith Radio Ci^iK)zBtion. jcA^- 



son also serv^ on the bc^rd of T\i^ntieth Century* 
Fox Fibn Corporation and the Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Additionally he »^rves as chief executive off<c« ctf 
^he Supreme Life Insurance Cc»npany ctf Ameri^ 
Winner of the Am^ican Federati<m oi Teiuj^rs 
Annual civil ns(lits a\\.ird is A, R Randolph, S4-year- 
okl civil righte and black union movement leader. 
Judge Samuel R. l^^t^, Jr«, a partner in om €& 

B.S. N'ew Yoric City's lar|^t law firms is a fwrner judge 
of New York State's Court of General S^ons. He is 
die fouid^ and director td New Yoik's Freedom 
Natii»ial Bank, ainl is currratly a directed: erf Firud^ 
tial Life Iimirance QMnj^y. He i^rved as General 
Qnmsel of the Treasury Department fitmi 197D to 
1973. The law firm of Battle, Fowler, Lidstxme, Jaffln, 
Pierce and Kl^l ^ploys 900 attorneys aid is tbe 
^eond larger legal firm in the United States. 
Atlanta Braves <Hitfidder« Hrary '"Hank" Awon 

P.E. encted the 19^ sea^ with 713 care^ home rum, 
one short of Babe Ruths record On April 8« 1974, 
in the Atlanta Stadium, Aaron topped Ruths 714 
reccnd by sciHing his 719th home run. Aaron, received 
a standing ovation from the record-breaking crowd 
attending Atlanta's fii^ h<Kne game in die 1974 
seas<m. 

wat Chamb^lain signed a three year $600,000 
per year contract to coach and play f<^ San Diego 
Conquistadms, Amerkan Basketball AsMciatkm. 

Black grid manager Louis Lee became die fin^ 
manager of a {m>fe^cHia] football team in I^trc^t 

Willie Mays, 42, announced die end of his glitter- 
ing twoity-two year baseball career at the end of the 
19^ baseball season widi a total of hcmie rum. 

O. J. Sim^^cm set a Naticmal FootlmH ruddng 
r<*c*ord by going over IfXXi yards in one i^ason. 

African Reti^ Fimd-The national office of op* 
arati<m PUSH initiated the drive to gh^ financial, 
medkal and food supfKHt to those African countrtes 
in the Sahalian Region who suffered btom an impre- 
cedented drcm^ ovar die last five yrars. Tbe 
drou^t is believed to be tbe w<»st catasbt^i^ in 
tbe histmy dF the wwld ColumlK^ ^ttse 
fogeys, Les &own aini Midiad Reeves, d WVKO 
radio, Parted drive kxally widi the assistasm d 
anro dmrdies osA breinessmpa Cdumbus' oosA^Bbor 
\kxk in exce^ d $50,000 was the hi^iest amotmt 
rated by a city in die ffiitkm. 
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Separatism and ^^aratists, black; 
Black Muslims) 

Black Peters 



Black Political 
Bl^k ^mt 



BOn Iwn MO BiBH IMfBH 

Slack prkte 

Black P. 0. W. (PrisoMr of War) 
f^MM &i ^ Era sf 

Slack Renaissance 
see Harlem iUmaissance 

KMk Stes magaiine 

Bbdi V«M ms^aiine 

Slacks, free, African 

Slacks, free, U.S. 
see Afro fln^ricans, free 
(pre Cinl War) 
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Brotm, H. 
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Bryant. Eltis 

Bucks Coufltr, Petmylnnii 
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"Buffalo soUliefs" 
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Buiiker Hill, battle of 
Buf^ of Indian Affairs 
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Calftoun, Secretary of War 

California 
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Car pools 
Carr. Edsrard 
Carrasco, Rayn»nd 
Carr, Vikki 
Carroll, Otatemi 

"Carry tk Back to Ote Vtrginny" 
Carson tlattomt Fors^ 
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Carter. W. Beverly 
Carthaginians 
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Catiwlics 
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Central High ScfKKil, Little Socfc 
Central State University 
Cessations of land by Ai^can imiia^ 
Cfan^rlain, Wilt 
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Cbapingo, Meiiico 
Cartes V of Spain 
Cbarleston, Sostii Carolin 
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Cftarry, Fred ¥. 
Cbesntitt, Cleries W. 
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to Ai^eit Ito 
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Prices 
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Co(Rt!!on«8aftfj ^ nations 
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rKlal: Wt^Stt) 
Coi^ Togo 
Congms, {k»fG(^te 

Coi^ess, Cofrtifffifltal 
Congress of African Pe<$te 
Co)ir«ss of Industrial ^g^attofls 

(CiO) (m iiso AFl-aO) 
C(M^ressioial Me^l of 
Cm^toss of fecial £«ality (&Mi 



Cot^ress ai»l cor^ressnen, U.S. 
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Seiectii^ S^ce) 



Ccm^r^ 
Cmtittftitm Hail 
Cof^ituttcm, US. 

CoRStitfltiofial C(H»refiti<HS 
(kmttf^msf Army 
Cdfltr^mt hM ks&K^m 
Cooii, Witi Ibffos 

Cm hamper 
Corm^ Sm»l 
Cmps of Ei^neefS 

Cosby, m 

l^fgdA-W^gi^r Kit 
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Cott«! gin 

Council of All ttte Mexico 
C<«rts 
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Crescent Citf, Mia 
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Coffe, P»H 
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Caitufo 
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Cust^'s ted stMd 

6im (to Itoi|Utt 
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Bait Mntts 
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Dayten, 

O^om for Defera Ji^ti^ 

DdLsine. fillip 
De>my, Marna iL 

Def^ratiims {see al^ Marctes; 
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OotrtHt If^itit^ a Fm Art 



Ksti^^ f\p^ Cross 
K^ict of Colufltsd 

(see «^ WKKf«t(»i, D.d) 
DoMs. Mattifrif^ 

Sort Btito Ms. I Cait fispi 
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Craft 
see Ct^ri^tea 
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I^jS^, Jam B^ste 
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below for their incisive evam^tions asid t^oufriiiiiiioiis as membjj:iS oi' 
the statewide corisultative tasic iWcs.' 

Aiic« F. Alston, eleinentar/ teacher, Scottvvood Mbiiscastaiy ^Qlicai, 
Columbus, Ohio 

FanAiie Gooley, representative of Model City Pktiisiijjig GdsiEtJil/Day-' 
toil, Ohio 

VViilirjB A. DiiPree. prmcij)al, Tois iligli School, Cmfjkmait* Ojily 

Gwendolyn S. Kelkr, directoi-, CJiSkciui- Oi3];,ti>i'kiiiiUes ■Fi:;i^ii?iiB4» l^ii'i^- 
doioa Cily CoHege, PaJv4j.deiia, CaMojiila ' . ■■ ' 

Colismbiis, Ol^ilci 

Clovc)la;asl, Oiiio •■ " . ^'. V ■' ■ ■ 

Patiteia W, luomero, reseai'dh assodate, Tliu AsiiH-'aik^ ^oa tlic S'UVvly : 
of Negso Life aisd Ilisir.^y, IcjiSOfpomtc^ Wa^-&ij^iiufi,' lOX-V v 

Titus A. Saimdsrs, Ji'., fcctti^kgi* oi' Si3sa.il F^aiUiii 

Gaty Seajver, prcjsideat of Stodeiil litghts Oi£rmfevi:tmi>;;Sv-j^^^'^:-^^ 
Sclioai, CoWabiJS, Ohiii ' '"'r '-^ 

tim publii^iioQ coold not have hoQU xviilkoLK Wi^ku'dk €io *lovola4- 
sei'wces of: 

Ruth V. Cumm-igbosa, seci-ctary, Oliles ol Equal iMuu^vlbml 0^ir«>r« 
tunity, Coliimbus, Ohio 

Lucille .?hisiiii(3, iib-i'ariaJi, Ebtmy Magailiie, Clnmipt Jllijaois " - :. 

each 01 v/houi pro\dd«;d speckillzed kxlvic*^ fcmmsol ttxe. kiiUiy 
psibhsliers aiad autliors who giunfed us puiMsfe's^iw:! to wo tlieli' Wj^jr'k/^,^ 
we expi'ess our palitiidc. / ' ■ 

While it is impossible to adaiuwiedge jH<lividei)%. all e^'ilite 
who played a vole in prepamtion ot piibfeatifiii, w^'woUd liluf 
to express om* deepest regard to tlso iiioi-iy oilii^i' iendiosa. a.du'xii^im^-' 
tors» iibiaiiar»«, parents, md siudt^sil^ fof tk-Jii* iBclfspc^sabl^ so^^ii- 





When we let freedo^n Hng, when we let it rlfiQ fvuici onvf^^ 
» viUaiie and every hamlet, fi'OM every stai<^ {iml eneof i^t^, wo 
wiU he able to sj>eed up that dmj wiien all of Gf>d'^ <?liifec?^» 
bhck mm and white men, Jews mul Ge'fUile^y PmicstmiU' iZivl 
I Catholics, wUl he able to join ha^ids and sing in tho u^orus cf 
that Old Negro $piritudy '*F\'ee ai mil Free ai Imli ffiOiih Gmi 
ahnighty, we are free at lu^ir 

— ^>,^ MuAin Lnilter Khig, ]r. 
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